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Of one thing every child of God may be sure, in 
the hour of his suffering or of his sorrow, and that is 
that he is not himself more deeply interested in his 
present trial than his Saviour is interested in that 
trial in his behalf. Nothing comes to pass, in the 
experience of a believer, that the Saviour is not fully 
familiar with; nor does the Saviour ever fail to be 
touched with the feeling of all the infirmities of his 
every follower with which he is thus familiar. Here 
is a source of cheer in every sorest need. 


There is a great deal of spurious modesty in the 
world which is simply cowardice. When a man 
shrinks from accepting a well-merited honor, that is 
modesty ; when he shirks the performance of a rec- 
ognized duty, that is cowardice, though he may cail 
it a modest distrust of his own powers. True modesty 
shrinks from the reward of work well done; false 
modesty shrinks from the work itself. This affords 
an excellent test of true and false modesty in our- 
selves and others. Is it the honor that we shrink 
from? or is it the responsibility ? 


“T reckon that the sufferings of this present time 
are not worthy to be compared with the glory which 
ghall be revealed to us us-ward!” That was one of 
Paul’s deliberate calculations of comparative values; 
and Paul had as good an opportunity as any mere 
man who ever lived, of making a fair comparison be- 





tween the sufferings of the present and the glories of 
the future; for Paul had had his full share of per- 
sonal sufferings here in the body, and he had had a 
single gleam of the glories of the third heaven, either 
in the body or out of the body—he could not tell 
which. None of us have suffered here as much as 
Paul suffered ; and even if we have not had Paul’s 
glimpse of the glory beyond, it ought to encourage 
us to know that Paul’s calculation was that greater 
sufferings than ours are not to be compared with the 
glories which are reserved for us as the trustful fol- 
lowers of Christ. 


High attainment is desired as a result by a great 
many persons who are unwilling to persevere in the 
effort at attaining. Indeed, there are those who seem 
to think that they may have attainments without any 
attaining; whereas no person can attain to any position, 
or to any possession, —of character, of influence, of favor, 
of skill, of power,—without effort and exertion.. This 
is in the very meaning of the word itself. “Attain 
differs from obtain and procure, in that it involves the 
idea of considerable effort, while ‘ obtain’ does not 
necessarily imply effort at all, and ‘procure’ only a 
small degree of it. Thus we may obtain an estate by 
inheritance, we may procure a book by loan or pur- 
chase, but we attain an end only by exertion.” He 
who would attain to any height must climb ; and the 
greater the height, the more prolonged the climbing. 
It is in this sense that Montesquieu says, “The success 
of the greater part of things depends upon knowing 
how long it takes to succeed”—and persevering until 
success is attained. Any man of exceptionally great 
attainments has been an exceptionally great worker 
—in the line of his attaining. 


A strong character, a character of real power, gives 
signs of itself in the outer man—or the outer woman. 
But not every man or woman has a character of 
sufficient force to bring the outer being into subjec- 
tion to the inner being. When the soul is more real 
than the body, the soul shows itself through the body, 
and stamps its impress upon the countenance. And 
as the inner self makes progress, the outer self 
notes the progress. Whatever the face may be to 
begin with, it takes on an admirableness if an admi- 
rable character is at work on it from within. In illus- 
tration of this truth it is that an art critic, in speak- 
ing of the signs of greatness which are to be brought 
out by a sculptor in the face of a great man whose 
representation is to be given a place in history, 
has said: “ Those who seek it aright will always find, 
in the face of the truly great, that which gives dignity 
to even the plainest and most homely features.” 
Both stimulus and warning are in the fact that we 
are shaping and impressing our features by the expres- 
sion of our characters; if, indeed, we have character 
enough to express itself with any positiveness. 


In this matter of the “higher criticism,” as it is 
popularly called, there are two widely different ques- 
tions involved. One question deals with the author- 
ship and date and documentary sources of material 
of the earlier books of the Bible, in the shape in which 
those books have been transmitted tous. Just so far 
as this question involves no denial of the affirmations 
of the Bible text itself—both earlier and later—on 
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these points, nor yet of the inspiration of that text, it is 
obviously a question for full and free discussion in the 
light of the best and truest scholarship. The other 
question is whether the Bible narrative, where it 
claims to be historical, is really so, or whether it be 
made up of myths and legends. Here it is that so 
many reverent Christian scholars, who are ready to 
consider, in all fairness, the other question, take their 
stand unalterably in refusal to admit the reasonable- 
ness of this unsupported claim of the destructive critics. 
It is at this point that there is a special interest, on 
the part of Bible lovers generally, in the important 
researches still going on in the historical and monu- 
mental remains of ancient Egypt. Just here, in 
connection with the current Bible lessons on the 
Hebrews in Egypt, there is a value to the readers of 
The Sunday School ‘Times in an extended article 
prepared for them, on this subject, by the eminent 
Egyptologist, Professor Dr. Georg Ebers, of Germany. 
The first portion of this article is given this week; 
the remainder will follow a week later. It will be 
seen that Professor Ebers affirms unhesitatingly his 
opinion that the monuments of Egypt make specific 
reference to the Hebrews in Egypt as bond-men; and 
none will question his right to an opinion on such @ 
point as this. 





WHAT ARE PICTURES FOR? 


It would be a very trite saying to declare that this 
is a picture-loving country. ‘The walls of the rough 
cabin in the Far West are adorned with cheap litho- 
graphs or with cuttings from the illustrated news- 
papers ; the city parlor is decorated with india-proof 
engravings and costly paintings; and some of the 
most valued books in our many public and private 
libraries are those which are enriched with the prod- 
ucts of the burin or the water-color brush. Public 
schools are making more and more use of pictures ; 
and the school text-books of our day are sometimes 
beautified by designs as costly as those printed in the 
leading illustrated magazines. The place of the 
blackboard in the Sunday-school, and of the colored 
interpretative picture, the iliuminated text, or the 
children’s religious paper, with its plentiful supply of 
woodcuts, needs no mention in these columns, in which 
the general theme has been so often and so fully 
discussed. 

There is, however, one phase of the question which 
is in no danger of too frequent restatement. There 
are pictures and pictures; pictures which simply fill 
space, attract the eye, teach no obvious lesson, sub- 
serve no high purpose, fulfill no true artistic mission ; 
and pictures which, being things of beauty, are joys 
forever. A poor little woodcut may nourish the soul, 
while a costly and elaborate canvas, from the brash 
of one of the famous artists of our time, may simply 
cover the wall with an essentially valueless represen- 
tation of a meaningless and non-significant scene. 
With the growth of spirituality, ideality, and culture, 
there ought to come a power of discriminating between 
good pictures and bad ; but certainly this power does 
not seem to depend upon wealth, age, or social stand- 
ing. Here hangs, for instance, upon the wall of a 
rich man, a painting which has cost him a thousand 
dollars. It is produced with the utmost nicety, and 
the most careful attention to detail. It represents a 
beer-mug, a tobacco-pipe still smoking, two or three 
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. smoothly polished surface of the real article, and the 
-head-line and type of the morning journal are beyond 


“they might be excusable, though injudicious ; but no, 
_ they hang on the walls because the monks cost six 


» lies or weeklies, or even in the florid and staring ten- 









































































































. cipal piece in the drawing-room represents two drunken 


‘but hardly less costly, representation of an Italian 
- assignation, 


. five hundred, But the mischief of such pictures is 
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pretzels, and a sensational daily newspaper. The 
earthenware is faithfully delineated, the smoke seems 
actually melting in the air, the pretzels have the 


& printer's criticism. But is this a picture, or merely 
& representation? Would the “merchant prince” 
care to have this vulgar waiter-full stand perpetually 
in his drawing-room? If not, why does he care to see 
its counterfeit presentment all the while? 

Across the street is another rich home, adorned 
with the spoils of many times and lands. The prin- 


monks reeling out of the well-filled monastery cellar. 
Ii the corner of the room is a smaller and daintier, 


Elsewhere, to make things even, and to 
show the entire indifference with which the owner has 
made his purchases, are a Holy Family and a Saint 
Elizabeth of Hungary. As the children of the house 
grow up, they may—they must—study daily, and 
unconsciously absorb, the lessons taught by the infant 
Jesus and the benignant Mary, but not less the les- 
sons thrust into their faces by the assignation and the 
carousal, Ifthe latter had been bought as warnings, 


thousand dollars and the Italian scene four thousand 


not confined to the houses of the rich, nor is indiffer- 
ence of selection a trait limited to those of ample 
means, Scenes of injurious tendency are too often 
found in cheap steel engravings or etchings, in illus- 
trated editions of “ classic fiction,’—a term covering 
@ multitude of sins,—in some of the pictorial month- 


cent lithographs. Some one has made to a deacon 
the gift of a representation of a “ pigeon-shoot,” and 
so the deacon’s boys, forever seeing it in the dining- 
room, grow up with the donor’s, not the deacon’s, 
idea of “sport.” A senior warden has bought at a 
bargain a spirited picture of a horse-race, and it hangs 
just above his wife’s book-case, where she keeps Tay- 
lor’s “ Holy Living and Dying,” her mother’s prayer- 
book, and Keble’s “ Christian Year.” 

Besides such positively injurious pictures, thus 
recklessly bought, and thoughtlessly kept in sight as 
immoral or non-moral teachers, are pictures that are 
simply valueless. They fill the space, but do not fill 
the soul. There is, im one sense, no reason why they 
should not exist, but there is no reason why they 
should, Such pictures one finds on the walls, in “il- 
lustrated” poems, or in the Sunday-school rooms. As 
far as they teach anything, they teach that art has 
neither place nor naission. A picture is a picture, 
they seem to say, and that is all there is about it. To 
paint a thing, one would think, is all that is needed, 
whether the thing be a Sistine Madonna or a black- 
smith’s sign. This theory, it will be noted, is pre- 
cisely that of the “ realistic” novelists, and therefore 
it must be correct. The ideal is nothing, the real 
everything; and by the real is meant the accidental 
choice. Or, again, the elaborate illustrated edition 
of the standard poem too often offers us, at a high 
cost, and with much display of broad margins of dis- 
agreeably glazed jyaper, engravings that are either 
valueless or impertinent. If any one wishes to see how 
a famous artist can encumber with his “ illustrations” 
a poem that needs none, let him tuke up Doré’s pic- 
tures for The Raven; one example is as good as a 
hundred. In Sumday-school books or on Sunday- 
school blackboardls: the case is sometimes no better. 
Too many of our readers cre, unfortunately, familiar 
with designs that do their best to plaster over or: to 
hide the meaning of an obvious and familiar text of 
Scripture. After a deal of pains, and a quarter of 
an hour of final and most painstaking explanation, 
the text illuminrites the design, not the design the text. 

Whatever the field of art, whether it be the Dres- 
den Gallery or the miner's cabin, art should be some- 
thing more than delineation, Hamlet said he was 
‘reading “words, words, words;” when we look at a 


ors, shapes. A picture should illustrate; if possible, 
it should illuminate. If it does not represent a high 
or ideal theme, let it treat a commonplace theme in 
an artistic and wholesome way. There may, be un- 
conscious beauty and loveliness, and therefore a Divine 
meaning, in the commonest objects. Emerson fells 
us that 
“Tn the mud and scum of things 
There alway, alway, something sings.” 


In art let us eatch the song, and not merely.represent 
the mud and scum. At any rate, let us not debase 
ourselves and our families and friends by the associa- 
tion of representations disagreeable, vulgar, or in- 
jurious. One should not admit a picture of a drunken 
monk to his parlor until he is ready to allow a living 
drunkard to take up his permanent residence in his 
house, One should not hang up a picture portraying 
a scene of evil when he can purchase in its stead 
such a daily benefactor as Hoffman’s Christ in the 
Temple. And, passing to more innocent things, one 
should not intentionally, even in a book or paper, 
waste time or purse over that which is merely nega- 
tive and valueless, 

“Tf art,” says Hawthorne, in The Marble Faun, 
“had not strayed away from its legitimate paths and 
aims, it ought to soften and sweeten the lives of its 
worshipers, in even a more exquisite degree than the 
contemplation of natural objects.” We can hardly 
bring every unpretentious picture to so high a stan- 
dard as this; but we can try to use, for ourselves and 
others, pictures that have a true or beautiful charac- 
ter, and that make for good. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


How to study the Bible to best advantage is one of the 
questions which have long been discussed, and which 
are still open. It will have to be admitted, however, 
that there was never a plan of Bible study which, all 
things considered, worked so well, in securing popular 
interest and in promoting general good, as the plan of 
the International lessons. Yet the details of that plan | 
have not been deemed above criticism; nor would it be 
to their credit if they were. From Kansas a correspon- 
dent writes on this point: 

Can and will you give your readers a good reason for select- 
ing for our Sunday-school lesson the identical text used in 1881? 
The motive actuating the International Committee is not appar- 
ent to some of us dullards, 

It is quite probable that the Lesson Committee thought 
that the course of Bible study which stood the test of 
experiment so well in a former instance, would answer 
better than any other on a second trial. The Bible is 
the same now as it was six years ago. The scholars who 
are taught in our Sunday-schools are, as a rule, not the 
same. ‘To refuse to the present generation of scholars 
the advantages enjoyed by the former generation would 
certainly be neither wise nor fair. Just at this point it 
is that a common mistake is made in the giving of coun- 
sel and warning to the young. When we have said a 
thing in this line ten times or a hundred times, we are 
likely to feel that there is no need of our saying it again, 
even though there are those before us who never had 
that important thing said to them. It is, in one sense, a 
pity, that we cannot go over the same ground in our 
Bible study with the young oftener than once in six or 
seven years, It would be quite too bad if we did not go 
over the same ground as often as that. This seems to be 
the idea of the Lesson Committee, in their decision as to 
acourse of Biblestudy,—although, by the way, theselected 
lessons of this series are not in every instance identical 
with those of the former. Changes are made where 
changes seem desirable; but no change is made merely 
for the sake of change. 





A theory of child-training is worth yery little except 
as it stands the test of practical experience; and many 
a man’s theories have failed him in that test. ‘“‘ What is 
your theory of child-training?” asked a young parent 
of an older one who had been somewhat prominent as 
an educationalist. “Oh! I had plenty of theories in that 
line before I had children to practice them on,” was the 
response ; “but now I have no theories. I only do prayer- 
fully and tremblingly, in every instance, the best thing I 
can do under the circumstances.” Yet a sound theory 
will bear the test of experience; and when a theory of 
child-training is found to be both consistent with the 





picture, we shouhd see something more than lines, col- 
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teachings of Scripture and approved by repeated experi- 





who newly have children to train. Such a theory it 
is which has been emphasized of late; in these pages, 
concerning will-training as over against will-breaking. 
Recently an elderly mother from New York City testified 
from her experience in favor of the theory thus advocated ; 
while a younger mother from New Jersey asked for more 
light on the subject of teaching children self-control. 
This latter appeal has moved the New York mother to 
write again, as follows: 

I should not trespass upon your valuable time again, but for 
the ¢all for more light in teaching the little ones, by my younger 
sister of New Jersey: It touched my sympathies and memories 
of early life. One incident taught me that the first principle 
of government is self-government. A dear friend whose battle 
was over, and the smoke of it cleared away, was with me, She 
saw my mistakes, as I in the midst of the fight could not, and 
she said lovingly: ‘‘ When the children get into mischief in 
their efforis at finding employment, without noticing and for- 
bidding what they are doing, find something they may do, and 
call their attention to that, Prohibition fixes the mischief on 
the mind, and creates a desire to do it; so, when they weary of 
what you give them, they naturally turn to the forbidden thing.” 
With my many cares, I felt that I could not devote my time to 
their amusement, and saidso. Aunty replied :*“ You will save 
time and worry, and benefit your own and your children’s dis- 
positions.’ With much mental reservation as to success and 
my abilities on that line, as I was anxious to do the best for my 
lent treasures, I said, “I will try.” I found it an hereulean 
task, which sent me to my Father for help to govern my own 
spirit and tongue, so as to banish the prompted “‘ Don’t do that” 
from my lips. When I had gained self-control, the hardest job 
was done, and the imitative little ones learned by example self- 
government, as precept alone could not teach it. When they 
wished to do what I felt they ought not, I would lovingly show 
them both sides, and their results, and then put the responsibility 
of the decision upon them, asking the Holy Spirit to teach and 
lead them, and leave him to doit. ‘All thy children shall] be 
taught of the Lord; and great shall be the peace of thy chil- 
dren. ... This is the heritage of the servants of the Lord, and 
their righteousness is of me, saith the Lord” (Isa. 54: 13, 17). 
This has been my anchor; it has not dragged, though the storms 
have not been few nor light. ‘Praise God, from whom all 
blessings flow.” 


It is not always easy to define clearly, even in the light 
of to-day, the limits of an Oriental conception of an im- 
portant truth, as that conception was in the mind of an 
Oriental in the days of the Bible narrative. An illus- 
tration of this fact is found in the “ birthright” idea in 
connection with the promises to the peculiar people of 
God, A South Carolina reader, puzzled over this point, 
writes : 

In the. study of the International lessons for the past few 
Sundays, questions of interest have arisen in the minds of some 
earnest students, one of which questions I would refer to you 
for solution in your Open Letter column, if you will be kind 
enough to reply: In what consisted the peculiar blessing of the 
birthright, and, if only of a temporal nature, why was Esau so 
culpable in despising it? Most of us had regarded the Messianic 
descent, and the spiritual blessings therein ineluded, as the 
essence of the birthright which Jacob with truer spiritual insight 
saw, and Esau rejected. In Hebrews 12:17 weare told of Esau 
that “ afterward, when he would have inherited the blessing, .. . 
he found no place for repentance, though he sought it carefully 
with tears.” Now we find in 1 Chronicles 5: 1, 2, that Reuben, 
the first-born of Israel, having forfeited his birthright, it “ was 
given unto the sons of Joseph the son of Israel ;” and that of 
Judah ‘came the chief ruler [prince]; but the birthright was 
Joseph’s.” The subsequent history shows that Ephraim and 
Judah became the two leading tribes, but surely the greater 
glory was Judah’s—of whom came the Messiah, In what, then, 
lay the peculiar blessing of the birthright ? 

That the birthright, or the right of the first-born as 
the chief heir of the family, carried with it peculiar 
honors and privileges in the East, of old as to-day, is 
evident; but the scope and limitations of this inheritance 
are not agreed upon by scholars. With the despotic ideas 
prevalent in Oriental sovereignty, a son might be deprived 
of his birthright by his father, as again he might volun- 
tarily dispose of his own interest in it for a consideration. 
And as a consequence of polygamy, the first-born, or 
the eldest surviving son, of a favorite wife, might be 
given, by the father, the place of his first-born. Thus it 
was that Solomon, the son of Bathsheba, was preferred 
by David over the sons of his other wives. And it was 
Joseph, the first-born of his one heart-wife Rachel, whom 
Jacob named for the birthright, in place of Reuben, whose 
crime had caused his disinheriting. Whatever there was 
of the Messianic idea in the minds of the sons of Isaac, 
at the time of Jacob’s purchase of the birthright, it is 
clear that Esau was ready to sell his honor, and all his 
share—whatever it might be—in the dimly glorious 
future, for a moment’s gratification of appetite, or, at the 
best, for his mere life; and he who does not choose death 
before dishonor is so far a profane person, whatever his 
conception of birthright privileges may be. It was the 
spirit, rather than the mere act, of Esau which proved his 





ment, it can be accepted without questioning by those 
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unworthiness. But the passage in Hebrews does not 
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imply that Esau was refused of God, forgiveness as a 
sinner, when he sought forgiveness, It merely affirms 
- that Esau could not change the consequences of his 
action when he afterwards desired to do so. 








A DANDELION SEED. 
BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS. 


Now hither, now thither, doth float 
A glimmering, gauzy-winged mote, 
Now high on the breeze 
It sails o’er the trees, 


Then drifts o’er the flags by the lake, 
And meadows all plumy with brake, 
Ah!— no man can know 
The way it must go. 


But somewhere is waiting a nest 

In which this wee mote shall find rest, 
And the sun shall unfold 
From it blossoms of gold. 


One watches, be sure. And His care 
Guides it over the slumbrous air; 
And, heart, he doth know 
The way thou shalt go. 


He knoweth thy frame and thy fear, 
And thy way in his sight is quite clear ; 
In love doth he lead 
Thee, heart,—and you, seed, 





HISTORICAL VERITY OF THE BIBLICAL 
RECORD OF ISRAEL IN EGYPT. 


BY PROFESSOR DR. GEORG EBERS, 


One of the noblest developments of our century is 
scientific criticism. It was first applied to history and 
philology, but was soon extended to other departments 

‘as well. Of late years, it is scarcely possible to conceive 
of any serious and productive scientific activity uncon- 
nected with such criticism and its immediate offspring, 
methodical investigation. Theology struggled longest 
against being subjected to its unsparing tests. Faith was 
her rock. She had to do with powers which seemed to 
her unassailable,—revelation, tradition, and dogma. She 

__ tried to defend, by every means in her power, those old 

” possessions which had been rendered sacred by age. But 
the walls and barricades by which she tried to pro- 
tect them were not strong enough to hold back from her 
“unassailable” dominion the mighty movement which 
had seized the human mind in its relentless grasp. At 
first the enemy scarcely dared to steal ig through crev- 
ices and breaches; but now he strides in in broad day- 
light, challenged, if at all, only by a powerless though 
threatening guard. The old fort succeeded in holding 
out against the weak attack of the rationalists; but it 
could not, for any length of time, resist the sharp sword 
of the critical method. 

The critical, like every other great movement, whether 
historical or scientific, did not originate with the masses, 
but with a few prominent individuals. It had its pre- 
cursors, whose bold voices had been silenced by mere 
superiority of brute force. But after all other depart- 
ments of science had, in the early part of the century, 
recognized the great value of criticism, theology too had 
to listen to its voice, and bear itself accordingly. 

Men appeared, first in Holland and Germany, under 
whose banners weighty victories were won. During the 
period in which the natural sciences were learning the 
use of the microscope, these men were testing the books 
of the Old and New Testaments, and claimed the right 
to apply the same critical method to the iuvestigation of 
the biblical books as was applied in the examination of 
other historical works. 

As a result of this method, a perfect flood of new light 
was poured over all parts of the Holy Scriptures, and 
many old errors were, of course, overthrown and dis- 
carded. The same process, however, was repeated in the 
scientific field which we find in every great political 
revolution. The process of tearing down must precede 
the process of building up; and where can a revolution 
be found which did not go too far? Criticism may justly 
be compared to a purifying breeze, to a medicinal rem- 
edy, which, though it may bring relief and health, may 
easily cause injury and destruction if taken in too large 
quantities. The great number of new and indisputably 
correct views, and the wide destruction of positive errors, 
for which we are indebted to the critical method, are 
worthy of all acknowledgment; but it cannot be denied, 
on the other hand, that in many instances it went too 

far, afid assailed in its destructive work many things 
which should have been preserved. 

The Hotspurs of the new school—“ the ultras,” if we 





may use this term—have tried to deny wholly the histori- 
cal truth of the sojourn of the Hebrews in Egypt and of 
their exodus,—and that, imprudently enough, without in- 
quiring carefully after the evidences which are to be 
found on the soil of Egypt itself, and in the monuments 
dating back to the time of the Pharaohs, which might 
serve to support or to disprove their bold negation. 

We who are familiar with the monuments which were 
erected at the only time in which the exodus can have 
happened, must oppose Stade and those negative critics 
who agree with him. We will therefore, in brief, pre- 
sent the arguments which the Egyptian monuments seem 
to furnish for the historical truth of the events as given 
in the second book of Moses. It only concerns us here 
to support the authenticity of the general outline of the 
exodus narrative. This is not the place to enter into 
details, and to give an account of the embellishments of 
the biblical narrative. As a matter of course, we shall 
make use of the same critical method that our oppo- 
nents applied. 

We begin by admitting that, among the narrative works 
of Egyptian literature, nothing has been found as yet 
which refers indubitably to the historical event of the 
Hebrew exodus, The only passage which one might be 
tempted to consider as a direct reference to the exodus, 
is a paragraph in the papyrus Harris, which we find pre- 
served in the British Museum. It gives an account of a 
terrible time of anarchy, in which the whole Egyptian 
nation was driven out of their land into exile. The 
princes are said to have slain each other. In the years 
of distress which followed, a Syrian, Aarsu, had pro- 
claimed himself king, and under his reign the very gods 
themselves were not respected. It runs as follows: “The 
gods were made equal to men, and the sacrifices due to 
them were not renewed in the interior of the temple.” 
At last “the gods, in giving back its equilibrium to the 
world, returned to peace.” 

We find here, undoubtedly, a reference to events which 
shook Egypt to its very foundations. A prominent part 
was played by a Syrian; that is, by a Semite from a 
neighboring eastern state, who may possibly have been 
an Israelite. Inasmuch as this happened soon after the 
reign of King Meneptah, who is the Pharaoh of the 
exodus, one can hardly blame those who first happened 
to see it, for believing that they had found an Egyptian 
text which alluded to the Hebrew exodus. But in study- 
ing this very interesting account more closely, it must 
soon become obvious to an impartial critic that the de- 
tailed statements which it contains can in no way be 
reconciled with the biblical report. The exodus of the 
Semitic shepherds, such as the Hebrews are represented to 
be by the Bible itself, can have had a revolutionizing 
influence only over the delta which they inhabited. The 
events which we read about in this place shook, as is above 
said, the whole land and nation to its foundations. The 
second book of Moses gives no account whatever of a 
fight of the princes, neither does the name of the above- 
mentioned Aarsu occur in it. As for us, we do not un- 
derstand how Hebrew shepherds could have succeeded 
in driving the Egyptians out of their own country, nor 
how they could have induced them to deprive the gods 
of the sacrifices due to them. We are not obliged to 
bring this passage in any relation to the exodus. On 
the other hand, we have reasons to suppose that after the 
death of Meneptah and the decay of the powerful nine- 
teenth dynasty, whose last ruler he was, Egypt, which by 
long and bloody wars was exhausted, fell, before a new 
dynasty was established, into the hands of ambitious 
princes. This process we see repeated at the time of the 
Ethiopian Pianchee. It is surely of great interest that 
it was at this time possible for a Syrian to usurp the 
ruling power over Egypt. That the land of Egypt was 
at this period full of Semitic elements, is a well-known 
fact, which can be proved by the language, in which, at this 
time, many Hebrew and other foreign words were mixed. 
The Semitic race comprised a large, if not the largest, por- 
tion of the population of the land of Goshen during the 
nineteenth dynasty. This fact, which the writer was the 
first to ascertain, and which he has shown in his work on 
“Egypt and the Books of Moses (1868),” has been agreed 
to by various scholars, and it is now generally accepted. 
Many places in Goshen have Semitic names besides the 
sacred Egyptian names which they generally bear in honor 
of the local gods worshiped by them. The inland seas of 
the country are called barolabutha,—a word which exactly 
corresponds to the Hebrew berekhah (plural, berekhéth) ; 
that is, the ponds. The forts which stretched all over the 
isthmus, and served as a protection for the eastern boun- 
daries, are called by the inscriptions migdo/,—a word in 
which the Hebrew S37 (migdal)—can easily be recog- 
nized. The papyri composed by Egyptian officials towards 
the close of the nineteenth dynasty, and referring to the 
north-eastern part of the country, make us familiar with 





the proper names of this location. These names are purély 
Semitic. On the last page of the papyrus Anastasi ITI., 
we read about Semitic messengers employed in Pharaoh’s 
service. It runs thus: “He sent out his messenger, a 
Semitic man, on the 15th of Pachon. His name was 
SY [62], and he was the son of a certain “Dy? [‘phr].” 
The same papyrus, and other manuscripts of the same 
kind, make us acquainted with quite a number of per- 
sons of the Hebrew race belonging to the eastern provinces 
of this country. It is, therefore, not astonishing to find 
here, in the most flourishing condition, the religious wor- 
ship of those gods who represent to them their Ba‘aleem. 
Set is the principal one. The papyrus Sallier 1. teaches us 
that he was put by the Hyksos in place of the domestic 
Egyptian gods, Semitic pastoral tribes are expressiy 
mentioned as roaming all over Goshen, about that time, 
under the name of “Shasoo.” Those cannot be identi- 
fied with the Hebrews, but are those of whom it is said in 
Exodus 12:38: “Anda mixed multitude went up also 
with them.” 

It becomes quite evident through these facts that the 
eastern delta wus in a great many places, at the time of 
Meneptah, positively inhabited by Semites; and we 
want to emphasize most decidedly that all the historical 
critics agree upon the fact that no other Pharaoh than the 
above-mentioned can be the exodus Pharach, provided 
the exodus happened at all. In addition, let us say here 
that no doubts prevail as to the location of Goshen. The 
Bible itself teaches us where to find it, and the present wri- 
ter endeavored to give exact boundaries in his “Through ' 
Goshen to Sinai.” To identify the city called in the 
Bible record ‘ Raamses” with the Greek Tanis and our 
San, seems to us perfectly legitimate,’ since we know 
with certainty that Tell el-Maskhootah cannot be taken 
for it. In the papyri this place is continually called 
“the city of Rameses,”’ and they mention in connection 
with it the bechennu (that is, the fortified storehouse) of 
Pharaoh, which is to be found on the place of Rameses 
Miamun, The Bible intimates what we have to under- 
stand by such bechen or bechennu, and the excavations of 
Naville present it clearly to us. They are the P\JSDH 
(misken6th) or “ magazines” of Exodus 1: 11, the fortified 
construction of which we are able to study over the exca- 
vated ruins of the biblical Pithom (Tell el-Maskhootah), 
Such magazines as the papyri mention as at Rameses, are 
really preserved in the second city in Goshen, Pithom, 

As soon as science had advanced so far as to be able to 
decipher a series of texts of papyri, attention was called 
to those of them that date back to the time of Rameses IT. ' 
and Meneptah I., who were taken for the Pharaohs of 
the oppression and the exodus. Those papyri referred 
frequently to the city of Rameses (Tanis). And the men 
who were compelled to carry bricks as serfs are called 
‘Aperu and ‘Apuiriu by the papyri. The name of these 
people is invariably determined by the pale, which marks 
them as foreigners and strangers. According to the 
exodus narration, they are employed in carrying bricks. 
In this connection we may call attention to the picture 
writing found in Thebes, which represents people en- 
gaged in the making and carrying of tiles. Their faces 
are so very unlike those of the Egyptian race, that we can 
recognize the Semites in them at first sight. They are 
prisoners; and it can be seen by the way in which they are 
represented, that they are preferably employed as archi- 
tects, especially when such prisoners belong to the Semitic 
race. The talentof the Hebrews for architecture atan early 
period is sufficiently proved by the oldest structures in 
Jerusalem, and may have been developed in Egypt. As 
overseers of those ‘Aperu who were employed as builders, 
Mat’ aiu are always mentioned. Those, as we with cer- 
tainty know, are composed of a corps of policemen 
from Lybia. It seems a wise and natural thing that the 
Pharaohs should use as guards for the Semites soldiers 
from the west, who, as their names and pictures prove, 
are in no way allied to them. Those papyri would give 
conclusive evidence of the authenticity of the exodus, if 
it could be proved that the ‘Aperu were Hebrews. 
Chabas was the first to pronounce them to be Hebrews, 
and all his colleagues agreed with him until H. Brugsch 
objected to this view, relying on certain arguments which 
do not seem to me to be any longer valid. He declared 


1 Nore.—The Bible text marks a difference between the store-city 
‘*Raamses,’”’ built by the Hebrews (Exod. 1 : 12), and ‘the land of 
Rameses,’’ which, by prolepsus, was a name of “ the land of Goshen”’ 
(Gen. 47:6, 11). Recent researches have disclosed, #n the land of 
Rameses, or of Goshen, the ruins of Pithom, one of the two store- 
cities named in the Bible text. Other researches may disclose the 
ruins of Raamses, the other store-city, in that same region. That 
“the land of Rameses’’—whence the Hebrews made their exodus— 
was at a distance from the capital city of the Pharaohs (Zoan, or 
Tanis) isobvious from the Bible text. This point is discussed at some 
length in Trumbull’s ‘‘ Kadesh Barnea,’’ pages 379-383. “Ebers, in his 
Durch Gozen zum Sinai, pages 512-518, showed that there may have been 
two cities bearing the name ‘‘ Rameses,’’—as suggested by the varia- 
tion ‘“ Raamses” and “ tamesea”’ in the Bible text.—Tum Epitor, 
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them to be a nation who inhabited the whole desert ex- 
tending from the Gulf of Suez to the Nile. According to 
Brugsch, this extended to the south of Heliopolis, and 
was the Avan of Pliny, which is found in hieroglyphic 
inscriptions as An. Generally the picture of an eye is 
added to the d and n of this name, to determine the sound 
which possibly is meant to induce us to read ‘an like the 
Hebrew }})) (‘ain), though ‘an is also one of the Egyptian 
words for eye [which is the meaning of ‘ain]. 

Here, as everywhere, Brugsch’s combination is based 
on correct observations; but Naville’s excavations in 
Teli el-Maskhootah, which is positively identical with 
that Pithom in Goshen, where the Hebrews were compelled 
to labor, resulted in proving that this city happened 
to be one of the main places of the country which 
extended to the Gulf of Suez, and on the south to Heli- 
opolis, and which was settled by the ‘Aperu. We are 
justified in asserting, therefore, that the ‘Aperu were 
inhabitants of the district to which Pithom belonged. 
This country can be no other than Goshen, as the Scrip- 
ture places Pithom just there. Therefore, notwithstand- 
ing Brugsch, I feel entitled to regard the ‘Aperu as the 
Hebrews who dwelt in Goshen. 

Chabas has already shown that the Egyptians could 
hardly have known the Hebrews under any other name 
than that of the Hebrews. And I cannot understand how 
Btade, on account of difficulties connected with the 
sounds of the words, could maintain that the Egyptian 
name ‘Aperu and ‘Apuiriu was not that for the Hebrews. 
If we disregard the variable vowels which, in this case, do 
not come into consideration, we find in the Egyptian ‘apr 
‘aand r corresponding exactly to the Hebrew JY) (‘ain) and 
“\(resh),while, instead of the Hebrew 9) (beth), the Egyptian 
p appears. But how often, even among peoples speaking 
the same language, is the medial 6 changed to p, or vice 
versa (I oniy refer to the Saxons, among whom [ live); 
and there is no doubt that the p of the Egyptians closely 
tesembled the 6 of other peoples. Thus the jackal-headed 
god which the Greeks called “AvovBic (Anoubis) and the 
Romans Anubis, is written on the monuments simply 
Anepu. The Egyptian ta-ape became the Greek 678a 
(Thébai), the name of the city of Thebes. From this it fol- 
lows that the same p which was used in writing ‘aperu had 
such a.soft pronunciation that the Greeks often took it 
for their b, and that it did not differ very much from the 
Hebrew 55 (de¢h). Although we may grant, then, that there 
is no reason why we should not consider the Egyptian 
hame for this foreign people of the ‘Aperu as the same 
as the biblical Hebrew, yet there are two considerations 
which have led the opponents of our view to deny that 
the ‘Aperu who, according to the papyri, dragged stones at 
Rameses, can rightly be claimed to be the Hebrews who, 
according to the Scriptures, served Rameses in the city at 
thesametime. The first of these, to which I was the first 
to call attention, appears to be of great weight. Among 
the monuments discovered by Mariette at Abydos, there 
is one which, although it very prébably belongs to the 
time of the thirteenth dynasty,—that is, a time before 
the Hebrews could have emigrated to Goshen,—yet rep- 
tesents builders who are called ‘Aperu. It is true that, 
in this case, the ‘Aperu are not chari.cterized either as a 
people or as foreigners, as they are upon the papyrus 
of the exodus time. On the contrary, to judge from 
the signs accompanying their name, they were rather a 
mere class of artisans. The following explanation, which 
the writer gave in the second edition of his “Through 
Gosken to Sinai,” appears, therefore, more reasonable. 
The name which had been common among the Egyptians 
of the old empire for native builders, was later applied, in 
consequence of a popular etymology, to the Hebrews, who 
were later always described as foreigners, and who, at least 
in the delta, had become the builders, kar’ ’efoxv (hat’ exo- 
chén), under the last Pharaohs of the nineteenth dynasty. 

The second argument on which our opponents depend 
Scarcely deserves the name of argument. Even if the 
monuments tell us that in the time of Rameses IIL, 
at the beginning of the twentieth dynasty and a com- 
paratively short time after the exodus, there were still 
‘Aperu in Egypt who were described as foreigners, we 
should not be surprised. It is said that 2083 of them 
lived under the Pharaoh above mentioned in Heliopolis, 
the biblical On. This On belonged as we have shown in 
another place, to the southernmost corner of Goshen, 
or at least very near there. As the order for the 
march into the desert, unless we are entirely mistaken, 
started from Tanis-Rameses, in the northernmost part 
of the region, it might well be that the Hebrew fami- 
lies or groups of ijamilies which lived in the southern 
part would not be reached by the order of the leader. It 
may, moreover, well be questioned whether those He- 
brews who had been admitted into such a flourishing 
city as Heliopolis, and had found there a géod living, 





would be inclined to give up their secure home and 
march out with wife and child into the desert and to an 
uncertain fate. It runs directly in the face of all proba- 
bility that a people who had been settled for several cen- 
turies in one place, could be removed from its home as 
one sweeps dust and dirt out of aroom. The latter can 
be cleaned out down to the last grain; but in the case of 
a nation long anchored to one place, even if the great 
majority do take the staff in hand and break up for the 
march, many families would surely remain behind from 
many different reasons. It should therefore be no cause 
for surprise, if we find in a remote part of the land many 
Hebrews who have been left behind. The Hebrews who 
had been compelled, in Upper Egypt, to undertake labor 
for the government (and we know that there were such) 
would not probably be allowed to join their kinsmen, 

When, therefore, the monuments mention a strange 
people whose name agrees with that of the Hebrews; 
when this mention occurs at a time which must be 
accepted as that of the exodus; when we find these for- 
eigners engaged in that labor which the Bible attributes 
to the Hebrews,—that is, compulsory labor in the erection 
of new buildings in Goshen, and especially in the making 
of bricks; and when we find them guarded everywhere, 
and naturally enough too, by people of non-Semitic ori- 
gin; when the place of their labor bears the same name, 
Rameses, which the Scriptures give to it,—are we then 
justified in seeing anything else in the ‘Aperu than the 
Hebrews who were compelled to labor in Goshen? Nay, 
even in one place we find the name ‘Aperu on the other 
side of the eastern border of Egypt again. It is men- 
tioned in one of the Harris papyri in the British Museum. 
According to this document, an ‘Apuire is sent as a mes- 
senger by the prince of the city of Joppa. Every fair- 
minded man will acknowledge that it would be quite possi- 
ble to find in the port of Jerusalem a Hebrew belonging 
possibly to the nomad tribes living between the Nile and 
the Red Sea, to whom a message could be entrusted. 

It appears, therefore, very plain, that certain passages 
in the papyri refer to the sojourn of the Hebrews in Go- 
shen. The monuments, moreover, corroborate this in 
another way also." 

University of Leipzig, Germany. 





GOD IN ‘THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
BY F. N. ZABRISKIB, D.D. 


We sometimes hear the careless classification, “nature, 
providence, and revelation,” as if God revealed himself 
to us only through the lips or pens of men, And yet 
there is a certain degree of truth in the distinction, since 
without the Word as an interpreter, God may be said 
rather to veil than to reveal himself in nature and provi- 
dence. What I wish to suggest at this time is, that it is 
the special mission of the Old Testament to exhibit God 
in the work of his hands and in his government of the 
world. Its disclosures concerning redemption had to be 
interpreted by the incarnation and sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ before they were anything more than foreshadow- 
ings; but its demonstration and illumination of nature 
and providence were such that the New Testament needed 
to say little more in that direction. And while, with 
our Gospels and Epistles in our hands, we trace the plan 
and history of redemption. through “the Law and the 
Prophets and the Psalms,” we should diligently read the 
older volume with the understanding that it is laying a 
peculiar emphasis on the fact that God is to be sought 
for in the natural world and in the events of men’s lives, 

I am especially glad on this account that we are spend- 
ing a good deal of time in the Sunday-school upon les- 
sons from the Old Testament. For I sometimes fear that 
nowadays people are drifting farther away from God in 
what we call nature and providence than even in what 
we call gospel. Scientific knowledge has come so rapidly 
upon the world that men are electrified with the dis- 
covery that all nature is working according to an estab- 
lished order, or “laws;” and they have not yet accom- 
modated their somewhat confused minds to the fact that 
this simply clears up the method, and increases the inter- 
est and wonderfulness, of God’scontrol. Very few, indeed, 
have been so blinded by the dazzle of these splendid 
discoveries, or been made so short-sighted by their delv- 
ings and siftings in the mere surface and foreground of 
things, as to imagine that laws and phenomena are all. 
But there has been a growing habit, even in Christian 
minds, to set God farther back, and to feel that somehow 
he has not as much to do with the “ machinery” of the 
universe as the old saints used to think, We admire 
and almost envy their simple faith, and we enjoy the 
beautiful language in which they expressed it; but it 

1 Nors.—A second paper in continuation of this subject will follow, 
next week.—Tus Evitoa, 





was only poetry, which amused their minds and bright- 
ened their lives! And we sigh to think that it does not 
answer to any downright fact, such as are the facts of 
chemistry or arithmetic, or even the “ working theories” 
of biology or of archeology. 

The human mind will recover its balance by and by, 
and those who wish to retain God in their knowledge at 
all will have such a sunburst in nature and history as 
the untrained eye and mind could never gain. But, 
meantime, we shall do well to study the Old Testament 
writers and worthies, in order to keep before us the fact 
that God is not only behind his works and ways, but in 
them, and that their phenomena would be as meaning- 
less as they would be impossible if he were not, as the 
philosophers say, “immanent” in them. Let me point 
out a few examples. 

In telling us how the world came into existence, the 
sacred writer not only asserts that God created the ma- 
terials, but that their form and order was due to his 
moving upon them by his Spirit; and, moreover, that 
each particular stage of the process was a special act of 
his. So that-he is spoken of as we speak of an architect 
or a builder, staking out bounds, laying foundations, 
carrying up stories and extending walls, hanging the 
lights, and laying on the colors. 

We are led out into the completed scene, and told what 
that mysterious power is which binds the parts of the 
universe together, which keeps the constellations in their 
courses and the sea in its ocean-bed, which fastens the 
mountains by their giant roots and the flower on its 
fragile stem, and holds man up in its hands lest he dash 
his foot against a stone. We are taught that it is so 
direct-a touch and pressure of God that it is no exaggera- 
tion to call it his hand, . And this insoluble thing which 
we call life is represented as something which is more 
directly connected with God than my breath is with the 
gossamer which it wafts, or the tube which it inflates or 
renders musical, 

We sit down with Job and his friends on the solemn 
plains of the East, or roam with David on the Bethlehem 
hills, or sit at the feet of Solomon in all his wisdom; and 
one after another the scenes and objects of nature are 
made to move before us like ships that pass a shore, bear- 
ing the colors of the great Admiral, who is conducting 
them to glorious achievement, These sacred teachers 
emphasize in every form tlie fact that God reveals him- 
self in the things which he has made as well as in the 
things which he has said—in the heavens, and on the 
floods, and in-dumb beast, the ray and the rain, the har- 
vests, the forests, and the small grass of the fields. 

These statements are often put in lively images of 
speech, drawn from human action, which, of course, we 
should be very stupid to take literally. Butthey are em- 
ployed for the express purpose of making the essential 
fact of God’s presence and agency the more unmistakable 
and vivid, In the present materialistic tone of men’s 
minds, it requires a far more vigorous intellectual as 
well ‘as spiritual grasp to conceive of nature in this 
grand way, than to take simply the narrow and near- 
sighted scientific view. But it is essential to fullness of 
perception as well as of appreciation. It alone finds. the 
true unity of the universe. It alone invests it with the 
flush of a real vitality and the inscriptions of a worthy 
significance. The sanctified imagination, which is a 
chief element in religious faith, discovers the world to be 
a choir, where all God’s works are praising him as truly 
as his saints bless him, 

And so the Old Testament puts its loud and extended 
emphasis upon the direct control of God in the life of 
men and nations. It affirms this so distinctly and se 
constantly as to leave the later Testament nothing to add 
in confirmation. Its histories and biographies are not 
presented as more divinely overruled, but only as being 
directed to a spécial purpose, indicating the particular 
tide, in the current of world-history, which bore the ark 
of salvation down the ages. God may have specially 
interposed at times for this end, and wrought signs and 
wonders which are beyond the ordinary course of his 
providence. Butthe same essential presence, knowledge, 
and power have mingled themselves in every drop ol 
that current, so that no sparrow has fallen to the ground 
in the most remote wilderness, and no hair has fallen 
from the humbled head, without him. No purpose oi 
his has failed, and no weapon raised to arrest that pur- 
pose has prospered. Of course we do not understand 
this at all, and there is no use in our trying, and only 
impiety in our demanding, to understand it now. But 
the Word makes it as indisputable as the existence of God 
himself. And the whole question of our being religious 
or not turns upon our child-like acceptance of this 
“theory” of the universe. 

The Old Testament draws aside here and there the veil 
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which conceals the hand of God, and the spiritual rela- 
tion and significance of events. The men of Noah’s day 
were as much under commission to build their arks of 
destiny as was the patriarch, and not one of them was 
drifting on an abyss where there was no God and no 
pilot. The bulrush basket and the burning bush were 
but the signs of a Divine care for children beside all 
waters, and of the Divine presence in the remotett soli- 
tudes. The nights at Bethel reveal to us that all life is 
full of Divine guidance and celestial environments, full 
of spiritual decisions and secret wrestlings. Pharaoh 
did not throw himself upon the bosses of Jehovah’s 
buckler more than have innumerable kings who have 
set themselves against the Lord’s Anointed,—only the 
light gleams with a peculiar momentary vividness where 
his horse and its rider are struggling with the engulfing 
sea. Cyrus was not the only statesman into whose nose 
the Lord put his hook, and led him whither he knew not. 
The nations which come out here and there into the 
light which shone from the pathway of the chosen peo- 
ple were not more marshalled by an unseen and resistless 
hand than the races that lay in the farther shadow, or 
the kingdoms and empires of modern Europe. Nay, 
the Hebrews themselves were not more led, defended, 
moulded, and chastised, than has been this American 
people. 

I wish my space would permit me to re-tell some of 
these Bible stories of a ruling Providence in human 
history, in order to point out how minute and constant 
and marvellous that Providence is; for we might thus 
gain a new idea of how full of divine significance life is, 
and so learn, not only to read history and biography, but 
to watch our own and other men’s lives more reverently 
and conscientiously. Especially would I fain make it 
very real to us to whom the kingdom of God has come, 
that we are the heirs of all these Old and New Testa- 
ment ages, and are in as direct relation to it and its 
development as was Abraham, or David, or Mary of 
Nazareth. We are, in fact, making up the third great 
Testament, which will be unrolled in heaven, not with a 
ray of light glinting it here and there, but in the solar 
and microscopic glare of eternity. And then shall it be 
clearly seen that all life is revelation, and that all reve- 
lation is one, Nature and Providence and the Word being 
only the broken lights of one great revelation of himself 
in,the only comprehensible form in which Deity can be 
revealed,—in Christ and in the kingdom of God. 





A HEBREW PROVERB. 
BY MIRIAM K. DAVIS. 


See the swarthy toilers sweating under Egypt burning skies,— 
Not a moment for repining, not a breath to spare for sighs ; 
Hope itself so long quiescent, they forget it has not fled; 
Faith so long reviled and taunted that it surely must be dead. 
Human strength can bear these burdens till they weight it to 
the ground, ' 
Human patience still endureth, till deliverance is found ; 
When the task ordained by Pharaoh heart and soul and sense 
benumbs, 
“When the tale of bricks is doubled, Moses comes.” 


Homely toil and sodden longings—what to us such lowly things? 
Shall the soul that strives for freedom o’er them droop her 
fluttering wings ? 
Ay! for never work so lowly but of life it is a part ; 
Never trials grow so petty but they fret the human heart. 
As the winter follows summer, after labor cometh rest, 
And the Voice divine has told us that the mourner shall be blest. 
Surely, though he needs no herald, clash of arms, or beat of 
drums, 
“When the tale of bricks is doubled, Moses comes.” 


Comfort ye, whose hearis impatient long for better things than 
these ; 

In the future waits deliverance that no mortal vision sees. 

Though the daily task oppress thee, others yet have labored 
more; 

Thou canst bear, and strength not fail thee, what has been 
endured before. 

Something dear has still been left thee, as the drudging thou- 
sands see 

Stars unclouded shine in promise of the nation yet to be; 

And, if all but faith should fail thee, thus the sage his wisdom 
sums : 

“When the tale of bricks is doubled, Moses comes.” 





MOSES FLED, FEARING; AND FORSOOK, 
NOT FEARING. 
BY E. M. 

We are not told exactly when or how it was first re- 
vealed to Moses that God had chosen him to lead Israel 
out of Egypt; but that some such revelation had been 
made to him previous to the theophany at Horeb (Exod. 
3: 1-6) is proved by the words of Stephen in Acts 7: 
‘25, 26, which show us that, at the time of the slaying of 





the Egyptian oppressor, Moses was already aware of his 
appointed relation to his poor brethren, as their leader 
out of bondage. He was not yet, however, fitted for the 
great work which he was ultimately toaccomplish, The 
meekness and dignity which so eminently characterized 
him in later years were at this time wanting; and instead 
of them were manifested a hurry and explosiveness very 
like the hot flash-in-the-pan of more modern Simon Peter. 
Peter and, at this date, Moses, were both rash to begin 
the fight, and as rash in fleeing from their own valor. 
Compare Luke 14: 28-31. 

It is not enough to know that God has called us to a 
work, we need also wait for him to qualify us for it; 
not enough to be sure that we are the appointed persons, 
we should also be sure of the appointed hour, and march 


‘on the appointed road. Otherwise our work becomes a 


failure, because it loses that symmetrical “ four-square ” 
character which God regards as the perfection of spiritual 
beauty and effectiveness (Rev. 21 : 16). 

While Moses remained an Egyptian prince, he could 
have no authority of right over Hebrews. Deliverance 
for Israel must not come from the throne of the Pharaohs 
to burst their iron bondage only to detain them in Egypt 
by silken cords of carnal comforts; nor must it be the 
result of private sympathy or revenge emanating from 
the heart of the man Moses; neither must it be the out- 
come of faithlessness and fear. When Moses slew the 
Egyptian (Exod, 2: 12), he “faced thus and thus,” says 
the terse Hebrew. This was too much like John Bun- 
yan’s character, “Mr. Facing-Both-Ways.” It showed 
that Moses held morally a divided allegiance. God dis- 
approves of a “double tongue,” of “an heart and an 
heart,” of “a stone and a stone” in measure, and of a 
“thus and thus” in practice. “ Let thine eyes look 
straight on, and let thine eyelids look straight before 
thee,” is the great Captain’s inspired order; but Moses 
had not learned the soldier-rule, “ Eyes front!” when he 
“faced thus and thus.” 

His conduct showed want of faith. Conscience con- 
demned the homicide, and Fear hid the murdered man 
in the sand. Moses was not serving God “ after the due 
order” (1 Chron. 15: 18); and such service could not be 
accepted. God’s Israel must not be brought into liberty 
by private brawls or cowardly assassinations. The man 
who did deeds which he dared not own before “ the face 
of Pharaoh,’ was no leader for the chosen people of 
Jehovah. 

So Moses fled and feared because he had sinned. He 
had presumed to usurp the Divine prerogative to execute 
vengeance (see Heb. 10: 30) on his own responsibility. 
Not until sent openly as Jehovah’s representative, could 
he have any authority to avenge the bondage of Israel. 
It was not the brethren of Moses, but the sons of Jeho- 
vah, whose injuries were to be avenged (Exod. 4: 22, 23). 
The “thus and thus” of Moses would not do; only the 
“Thus saith” of Jehovah could confer power to act with 
dignity and authority. 

Forty years of physical, mental, and spiritual disci- 
pline were to do God’s deep work in Moses before the 
homicide could rise to the honor of the soldier; the fugi- 
tive from Egypt to the grandeur of the refuser of Egypt; 
the facer “thus and thus” to the majesty of the dauntless 
“man of one idea,” who, with Pharaoh’s army pressing 
on his rear, could calmly say to his frightened troop: 
“Fear ye not, stand still, and see the salvation of Jeho- 
vah!” (Exod. 14: 13.) 

It was not until he had learned to cease from man, and 
to fear and obey God alone, that Moses was fit for the 
dizzy height of “king in Jeshurun” (Deut. 33: 5). So 
long as he thought of his brethren’s personal opinion 
(Acts 7 : 25), and feared human disapproval, he could do 
nothing; for he was at once too great in his own esteem, 
and too little in his recognition of God’s possibilities in 
him. He wished applause, he dreaded censure. Fear 
and vanity are closely allied. He forgot God, 

But when he had grown more distrustful of himself, 
and more trustful of God, and, ceasing to watch trem- 
blingly the things which are seen and temporal, regarded 
alone those things which are unseen and eternal (2 Cor. 
4:18),—then Jehovah announced that, the man being 
ready, the hour had come, and declared: “Come now 
therefore, and J will send thee” (Exod. 3 : 10). 

For now Moses was in the condition so exquisitely 
described in Hebrews 11: 27: “ By faith he forsook Egypt, 
not fearing the wrath of the king: for he endured, as see- 
ing him who is invisible.” The words which we have 
italicized mark very distinctly the change wrought in 
Moses since his crude flare-up of forty years ago. 

So, then, he feared and fled when he acted apart from 


God; he fearlessly forsook when he acted in close fel- 


lowship with his Lord. 
When he had passionately murdered one poor Egyp- 





tian, he hid the body, after facing “thus and thus.” But 
when all Egypt’s first-born lay dead before his God-sent 
decree, he could stand and wait and face right onwards, 
nor care for the maddened pursuit of Egypt’s flower of 
chivalry. 

We gather, then, that: 

He who walks with God, learns to avoid actions of 
doubtful propriety or carnal passion, and consequently 
learns to fear none but God. 

He who sees the Invisible, does not depend on the 
approval of the visible. 

He who has found out himself to be nothing is the 
man of whom the Lord makes something. 

And this lands us in the New Testament, at the feet of 
Jesus “the Christ,” whose reproach Moses learned to 
count dear; and we hear the Master say to us: “ With- 
out me ye can do nothing.” 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 





THE PLAN THEY TRIED. 


A TRUE Srory. 
BY ELIZABETH P. ALLAN. 


Two such woe-begone, draggled little figures! They 
came back to the house, one behind the other, as slowly 
as if they were going to their great-grandmother’s funeral, 
and indeed they looked like chief mourners. 

The nurse had caught them playing in the brook, an 
amusement strictly forbidden at this time of the year, 
and a whipping was inevitable. 

The whippings didn’t come very often in this family, 
but for direct disobedience they were as sure as fate. 

“ Letty,” said the older of the two little sisters, “I’ll 
tell you what let’s do.” 

They had on dry clothes, and had been seated on tw@ 
stools, one on each side of the sitting-room fireplace, 
while mamma went to get the switch. 

“Well, what let’s do?” asked Letty in a depressed 
tone. 

“Why, the first lick mamma gives, let’s holler like we 
were bein’ killed,” whispered Sue, “then she won’t whip 
much.” 

This naughty plan seemed to work well. 
girls yelled so loud that mamma was scared. 

“My switch must be too keen,” she said, and left off. 

“It didn’t hardly hurt me a bit,” said one little girl 
gleefully when mamma was out of hearing. 

“Me neither,” said the other. 

Just then they heard a rustle of a newspaper in the 
library, and, peeping through the half-opened door, they 
saw papa. After that the children went about like cul- 
prits with a rope round their necks, expecting another 
whipping. But mamma was trying a new plan. 

“Mamma, please take this splinter out of my hand,” 
said Letty ; “it hurts me.” 

“Oh, no!” said mamma, quietly. “ You are hollering 
before you are hurt;” and the poor little finger festered 
and got sore. 

“Please give me a drink of water,” said Sue; “I’m 
so thirsty.” 

“T reckon not,” said mamma. ‘ You always holler 
before you are hurt, you know;” and Sue had to go to 
the kitchen for water. 

Every petition was treated in the same way, until they 
could stand it no longer. 

“We most haven’t got any mamma,” sniffled Sue. 

Then they took courage, and made a clean breast of 
their misery : 

“Ts it ’cause papa told you what we did ’bout bein’ 
whipped?” asked Letty. 

“ Yes,” said mamma gravely, “that’s the reason I treat 
you as if you never told the truth.” 

“QO mamma,” they both cried, “we’d rather be 
whipped !” 

“ But this is God’s plan with his big children,” an- 
swered mamma. “Ananias and Sapphira were punished 
quick and sharp like a whipping, but mostly God leaves 
liars to get their punishment by degrees. And it always 
comes; as soon as people find out that you have told a 
lie, they quit believing anything you say; and I’ve just 
been showing you how uncomfortable that is.” 

“ But mamma,” cried Letty, “if we say we are sorry, 
and won’t do so no more, won’t you believe us then?” 

“Yes,” said mamma, with her brightest smile. “That’s 
God’s way, too; as soon as anybody is sorry; and wants 
to do better, he says he is slow to anger, and plenteous 
in mercy.” 

I never knew Letty or Sue to act another lie, 


Both little 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 


[Second Quarter, 1887.] 


$4. April 3.~Joseph Sold into Hgypt. Gen. 37 : 23-36 
& April 10.—Joseph Exalted Gen, 41 : 38-48 
6. April 17.—Joseph Makes Hittiself Known............ccerseeevees Gen, 45 : 1-15 
4. April 2.—Joseph and His Father Gen, 47 : 1-12 
5; May 1.~Israel in Egypt Exod. 1 : 6-14 
6. May 8.—The Child Moses am fixod. 2: 1-10 
7. May 15.—The Call Of Mose ....6....ccccccscscceseeeee Exod, 3: 1-12 
& May 22.—The Passover - Exod, 12; 1-14 
9. May 20.—The Red Sea... Exod, 14 : 19-31 
19. June 5.—The Manna................... Exod. 16: 412 
IL June 12,The Commandments. Exod. 20 ¢ 1-11 
12, Jane 19.—The Commandments Exod, 20 : 12-21 
13. Tune 28.—Review ; Temperance Lesson, Ley, 10: 1-11; Missionary Les- 
8011, Wxod, 35 ; 20-29. 



































LESSON VII., SUNDAY, MAY 15, 1887. 
Titte: THE CALL OF MOSES. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Exod, 3: 1-12.) 
COMMON VERSION, REVISED VERSION. 

1, Now MO6‘ses kept the flock of} 1 Now Moses was keeping the 
J#¥thré his father in law, the flock of Jethro his father in 
priest of Mid’i-an ; and he led the law, the priest of Midian ;: and 
flock to the back side of the des- he led the flock to the back 
ert, and came to the mountain of of the wilderness, and came to 
God, even to Hd’reb. the mountain of God, unto 

2, And the Angel of the Lorp| 2 Horeb. And the angel of the 
appeared unto him in a flame of Lorp appeared unto him in a 
fire out of the midst of a bush: flame of fite out of the midst 
and he looked, and, behold, the of a bush: and he looked, 
bush burned with fire, and the and, behold, the bush burned 
bush was not consumed. with fire, and the bush was 

8. And MOd’ses said, I willnow | 8 not consumed. And Moses 
turn aside, and see this great said, I will turn aside now, 
sight, why the bush is not burnt. and see this great sight, why 

4, And when the Lonp saw that | 4 the bush is not burnt. And 
he turned aside to see, God called when the Lorp saw that he 
utito him out of the midst of the turned aside to see, God called 
bush, and said, M6’ses, M0/ses. unto him out of the midst of 
And he said, Here am I. the bush, and said, Moses, 

6. And he said, Draw fiot nigh Moses, And lie said, Here am 
hither: put off thy shoes from off} 51. And he said, Draw not 
Ahy feet; for the place whereon nigh hither: put off thy shoes 
shou standest is holy ground. from off thy feet, for the place 
, 6. Moreover he said, I am the whereon thou standest is 
God of thy father, the God of} 6 holy ground. Moreover he 
A’bra-ham, the God of I’saac, said, Iam the God of thy fa+ 
and the God of Ji’/cob. And Mé’- ther, the God of Abraham, the 
ses hid his face ; for he was afraid God of Isaac, and the God of 
to look upon God. Jacob. And Moses hid his 

4. And the Lorp said, I have face ; for he was afraid to look 
surely seen the affliction of my| 7 upon God, And the Lorp 
people which are in E’gypt, and said, I have surely seen the 
have heard their cry by reason affliction of my people which 
of their taskmasters; for I know are in Egypt, and have heard 
their sorrows ; their cry by reason of their 

8 And Iam come down to de- taskmasters; for I know their 
liver them out of the hand of the | 8 sorrows; and I am come down 
E-gyp’tians, and to bring them to deliver them out of the 
up out of that land unto a good hand of the Egyptians, and to 
land and a large, unto a land bring them up out of that land 
flowing with milk and honey; unto a good land and a large, 
unto the place of the Ci’1aan-ites, unto a land flowing with milk 
and the Hittites, and the Am/o- and honey ; unto the place of 
rites, and the Pér’iz-zites, and the the Canaanite, and the Hittite, 
Hi'vites, and the Jéb’u-sites, and the Amorite, and the Per- 
~%& Now therefore, behold, the izzite, and the Hivite, and the 
ery of the chiidren of Is’ra-el is} 9 Jebusite. And now, behold, 
come unto me: and I have also the cry of the children of 
seen the oppression wherewith Israel is come unto me: 
the E-gyp’tiaus oppress them. moreover I have seen the 

10. Come now therefore, and I oppression wherewith the 
will send thee unto Phia’radh, Egyptians oppress them. 
that thou mayest bring forth my }10 Come now therefore, and I 
people the children of Is’ra-el out will send thee unto Pharaoh, 
of E’gypt. that thou mayest bring forth 

ll, And MO’ses said unto God, my people the children of Is- 
Who am I, that I should go unto | 11 raelout of Egypt. And Moses 
Phi’rash, and that I should said unto God, Who am I, that 
bring forth the children of Is’- I should go unto Pharaoh, and 
ra-el out of E’gypt? that I should bring forth the 

12. And he said, Certainly I will children of Israel out of 
be with thee; and this shall be, a| 12 Egypt? And he said, Certainly 
token unto thee, that I have sent I will be with thee; and this 
thee: When thou hast brought shall be the token unto thee, 
forth the people out of E’gypt, that I have sent thee: when 
ye shall serve God upon this thou hast brought forth the 
mountain, people out of Egypt, ye shall 
serve God upon this mountain. 


The American Committee would substitute the Divine name “ Jeho- 
Vah" tor‘ the Lonp” wherever it occurs, 


to 











LESSON PLAN. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Bondage and Deliverance. 


GotpEen TEXT FoR THE QuARTER: There is no other God 
that can deliver after this sort.—Dan. 3 : 29, 


Lesson Toprc: A Deltverer Called. 


. 1. A Great Sight, vs. 1-3. 
Lesson OUTLINE: < 2. A Great Guest, vs. 4-6. 
‘3. A Great Mission, vs. 7-12. 


 GorvEN Text: Iwill be with thy mouth, and teach thee what 
thou shalt say.—Exod. 4 : 12, : 





Dairy Home Reaprixes: 


M.—Exod. 3:1-12, A deliverer called. 

T.—Exod. 3 ; 13-22, The deliverer instructed, 
W.—Exod, 4:1-17, The deliverer equipped. 
T.—Exod. 6; 1-28, The deliverer repulsed. 

F.—Exod. 6 : 1-18, 28-30. The deliverer strengthened. 
$.—Exod. 7 : 1-25. The deliverer at work. 

§.—Exod. 10 : 12-29, Fruitless efforts. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


F I, A GREAT SIGHT. 
1, A Royal Shepherd: 

Moses was keeping the flock of Jethro (1). 
Behold, he keepeth the sheep (1 Sam. 16: 11). 
The Lord is my shepherd (Psa, 23 ; 1). 

I am the good shepherd (John 10: 1). 
The great shepherd of the sheep (Heb, 13 : 20), 
H. A Radiant Angel ; 

The angel... appeared unto him in a flame of fire (2). 
His face as the appearance of lightning (Dan. 10 : 6). 

His appearance was as lightning (Matt. 28 : 8). 
An angel appeared... in a flame heed oy 7: 30), 
Who maketh... his ministers a flame of fire (Heb. 1 : 7). 
itl, A Marvellous Sight: 

The bush burned with fire, and... was not consumed (2). 
Marvellous things did he in the sight of their fathers (Psa. 78 : 12). 
We have seen ecanipe things to-day (Luke 5 : 26). 

Moses... wondered at the sight (Acts 7: Ly 
Great and marvellous are thy works, O Lord (Rev. 15 : 3). 

1. “ Mo-es was keeping the flock.” (1) A great man; (2) A lowly 
Can—W The lowly path of duty ; (2) The lofty path of 
destiny. 

2. ‘The angel of the Lord appeared unto him.”’ (1) The amazing 
seats (2) The amazed beholder; (8) The glorious visitor ; (4) 
The gracious errand, A 

8. “I will turn aside now, and see.’’ (1) Attention arrested; 2 
Curiosity aroused’; (3) Action secured, 


II, A GREAT GUEST. 
I. A Personal Address: 
God called unto him... and said, Moses, Moses (4). 
I have called thee by thy name (Isa. 43 : 1). 
He calleth his own sheep by name (John 10 : 3). 
Simon, son of John, lovest thou me? (John 21 : 16.) 
Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? (Acts 9 : 4.) 


il. A Saored Place : 
The place whereon thou standest is holy ground (5). 


This is none other but the house of God (Gen. 28 : 17). 
Take heed, ... that ~ go not up into the mount (Exod, 19 ; 12), 
The place whereon thou standest is holy (Josh. 5 : 15). 
The place whereon thou standest is holy ground (Acts 7 : 38). 
li, A Sublime Disclosure : 
I am the God of thy father (6). 
Iam.,. the God of Abraham thy father (Gen. 28 ; 13). 
God said unto Moses, I aM THaT I AM (Exod. 8: 14). 
I am the God 0 oy «.. Isaac, ... Jacob (Matt. 22 ; 32). 
He calleth the Lord the God of Abraham (Luke 20 : 37), 
1. “God called unto him out of the midst of the bush.” (1) Whom 
God called ; (2) Whence God called; (8) Why God calle¢ 
2. ‘Put off thy shoes from off thy feet.’’ (1) A positive command ; 
(2) A proper action; (8) A peculiar place.—(1) A sacred place ; 
(2) A reverent attitude. 
8. ‘He was alraid to look upon God.” Upon God (1) Who appeared 
80 marvellously ; (2) Who approached so closely; (3) Who spoke 
80 personally, 
Ill, A GREAT MISSION, 
|. Afflicttons Behéld: 
I have surely seen the affliction of my people (7). 
God heard their groaning (Exod. 2 : 24), . 
I have heard the groaning of the children of Israel (Exod. 6 : 5). 
He looked upon me, to take away my reproach (Luke 1 : 25). 
I have surely seen the affliction of my people (Acts 7 : 84). 


Hf. Deliverance Assured : 
Iam come down to deliver them (8). 


I will bring you out from under the burdens (Exod. 6 ; 6). 
And I will bring you in unto the land (Exod. 6 : 8). 

Who delivered us,... atid will deliver (2 Cor, 1; 10). 

The Lord knoweth how to deliver the godly (2 Pet. 2 : 9). 


lil. A Deliverer Sent: 


Iwill send thee... that thou mayest bring forth my people (10). 
The Lord is my rock, ... and my deliverer (2 Sam. 22 : 2). 
He sent Moses his servant (Psa. 105 : 26). 
Him hath God sent to be... a deliverer (Acts 7 : 35), 
There shall come out of Zion the Deliverer (Rom. 11 ; 26). 
1, ‘I know their sorrows,”’ (1) Sorrow the lot of man; (2) Sym- 
pathy the act of God. 
2. “lam come down to deliver them.’’ (1) The end sought; (2) 
The worker engaged ; (3) The means employed. 
8. ‘I willsend thee unto Phataoh.” (1) The king of heaven; (2) 
The king of Egypt ; (8) The mediator between both.—(1) The two 
Sovereigns; (2) The one mediator, 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


CALLS TO DUTY. 


Noah to build and use the ark (Gen. 6:14; 7:1). 
Abram from Chaldea to Canaan (Gen. 12 : 1-3). 
Joseph from prison to power (Gen. 41 : 14-16, 89, 40). 
Moses to deliver Israel (Exod, 3 : 9, 10, 14), 

Satil to rule over Israel (1 Sam. 10 ; 20-24). 

David to succeed Saul (1 Sam. 16 ; 1, 11-13). 
Elisha from his plow (1 Kings 19 : 16, 19-21). 
Daniel to Belshazzar’s feast (Dan. 5 : 10-12, 17), 
Four apostles from their nets (Matt. 4 ; 18-22). 
Matthew from the receipt of custom (Matt. 9 ; 9), 
Saul from his cruel mission vray 9 31-6), 

All men from all evil (Luke 14 : 33). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The interval between the last lesson and the present one 
occupies a small space in the Bible narrative, yet it is of no 
small moment in the progress of events. 

The adoption of Moses by Pharaoh’s daughter led io his 
education, as we are told by Stephen (Acts 7 : 22), into all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians. This means that he had all the 
advantages that were possible to any one at that day. It is 
certain that the arts and sciences had reached an unusual 
development in the Nile valley. The buildings, the sculp- 
tures, the musical instruments, the tools used in mechanics 
and agriculture, the weapons of war, offensive and defensive, 
the products of pottery and metallurgy, the literature con- 
tained in the papyri, all indicate a very high civilization. 
All of this must have been open to Moses from his earliest 
years; and it formed no inconsiderable part of the providen- 





tial training by which he was prepared for the lofty office he 
was destined to fill. 

That this wisdom of the. Egyptians, in which Moses was in- 
structed, included also a high conception of God, and a high 
standard of ethics, seems to be indicated by the monuments 
of Egypt, as interpreted by some of the most eminent scholars 
in the realm of Egyptology. M. Emmanuel Rougé affirmed, 
as the conclusion of his thorough study of this subject, that 
a pure monotheistic religion was the primitive religion of 
Egypt, and that even through the forms of polytheism and 
idolatry which supervened on this early faith, there was 
always to be recognized a consciousness of the primal truth. 
“The belief in the Unity of the Supreme God, and in his 
attributes of Creator and Lawgiver of man, whom he. has 
endowed with an immortal soul—these,” he says, “are the 
primitive notions, enchased, like indestructible diamonds, in 
the midst of the mythological superfetations accumulated in 
the centuries which have passed over that ancient civilization.” 
And Le Page Renouf, who does not altogether agree with 
Rougé, declares that from neither Greek nor Roman litera- 
ture can there be quoted guch passages as are found in the 
Egyptian literature, in recognition of the highest Christian 
conception of the Supreme Self-Existent God. 

Of the ethical teaching of the religious literature of an- 
cient Egypt, M. Chabas says: “ None of the Christian virtues 
is forgotten in it; piety, charity, gentleness, self-command in 
word and action, chastity, the protection of the weak, benevo- 
lence towards the humble, deference to superiors, respect for 
property in its minutest details, ... all is expressed there, and 
in extremely good language.” Renouf, in citing this testimony 
of Chabas, says: “In confirmation of this, I will add that the 
translators of the Bible and of the early Christian literature, 
who were so often compelled to retain Greek words, for which 
they could discover no Egyptian equivalent, found the native 
vocabulary amply sufficient for the expression of the most 
delicate notions of Christian ethics.” 

In short, it is evident that in Egypt there were better exter- 
nal advantages for training Moses in that knowledge which 
would fit him to be the recipient of God’s revelation, in his 
new sphere as Isracl’s lawgiver, than were to be found else- 
where on the face of the whole earth, in the days of Moses. 

But it appears that intellectual culture and the atmosphere 
of a palace did not make Moses forgetful of his origin or 
regardless of the condition of his countrymen. Although he 
had been petted and reared by the oppressors, his sympathies 
were all on the side of the oppressed. And on one occasion, 
when he saw a gross wrong done to a Hebrew, he interfered 
and saved the-sufferer by taking the life of the Egyptian.: At 
first, Moses thought that his interposition was a secret; . but 
afterwards he learned that it had become known, and had 
excited the hostility of Pharaoh. He then had to make his 
election between the sacrifice of his position at court and the 
surrender of his birthright in Israel. His faith was equal to 
the emergency; for he chose “rather to suffer affliction with 
the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a sea- 
son” (Heb. 11:25.) — 

Accordingly, he fled to the land of Midian. This was a 
region oceupied by a numerous nomadic race who dwelt on 
both sides of the Elamitic or castern branch of the Red Sea, 
at times extending north as far as the border of Moab (Gen. 
36 : 35), and again stretching to the south so as to include 
Mount Sinai. Here Moses fell in with a shepherd prince or 
priest, who hospitably welcomed him, gave him his daughter 
in marriage, and provided him with a fitting home. Herehe 
remained for forty years (Acts 7: 30), being just forty years 
old when he arrived (Acts 7: 28). 

This long period is almost a total blank so far as the record 
is concerned; and at first blush it seems strange that a man so 
gifted, and intended for the accomplishment of so great a 
work, should pass so many years not only in retirement. but 
in solitude, his pastoral occupation requiring him to spend 
most of his time by day alone with his flocks, But the years were 
not wasted any more than those which John the Baptist spent 
“in the deserts” (Luke 1: 80), or those which Paul spent in 
Arabia (Gal.1: 17). A strong character is disciplined and 
made yet stronger by the opportunities for meditation and 
communion with God afforded by a withdrawal from the stir 
and bustle of daily intercourse with men. And no region on 
the face of the earth is better fitted to lift the soul to God 
than the bleak solitudes of the Sinaitic peninsula, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


The oppression of Egypt had done its work. The children 
of Isracl were sighing by reason of their bondage, and were 
eager to be delivered (Exod. 2: 23). Meanwhile, God, in 
memory of his covenant with their fathers, had been prepar- 
ing them a leader and deliverer. The tutelage, too, was now 
complete. He had been educated in Pharaoh’s palace, in all 
the learning of Egypt. But with the high position to which 
he had been elevated came rashness, self-confidence, and 4 
disposition to set himself up, uncalled, asa pritice and a judge 
(Exod. 2: 14), expecting to be accepted at once as a deliverer 
(Acts 7: 25). He needed the humiliating discipline of exile, 
seclusion, and lowly occupation, to abase self and make God 
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supreme, before he was fitted to be God’s chosen instrument 
to lead Israel out of Egypt. His long abode in Midian had 
now accomplished its end. When God appeared to him in 
the desert to commission him for the work, which he had be- 
fore been forward to undertake unsent, his reluctance and 
self-distrust were as conspicuous as his vain self-reliance had 
been before. The work was ready to be done. The instru- 
ment was ready for its performance. The fit time had arrived. 
And now the Lord appears in order to put in operation his 
plans, which have been long maturing. 

Verse 1.—Now Moses kept (Rev., more exactly, “ was keep- 
ing”): This was his regular and constant occupation.—The 
flock: There is no mention here, nor in Exodus 2 : 16, 17, 19, 
of herds of larger cattle, for which the pasturage of the desert 
was not adequate, but only of sheep and goats.—Of Jethro his 
father in law: “Jethro” means “ His excellency,” and was his 
official title as priest of Midian (2:16). His proper name 
was Reuel (2 : 18), spelled, in the Authorized Version, Raguel 
(Num. 10: 29), though the Hebrew is identical. His son 
Hobab is, in Judges 4: 11, called “the father-in-law of 
Moses,” according to the rendering of the Authorized Ver- 
sion ; but it should be translated “ brother-in-law,” as it is in 
the Revision. The word properly denotes affinity by mar- 
riage, and is applicable, therefore, to Zipporah’s brother as 
well as to her father—And he led the flock to the back side of 
the desert [Rev., the back of the wilderness]: The word denotes 
an uncultivated region used for pasturage, rather than an arid 
desert. Moses passed with the flocks through this wilderness, 
so that he was now behind it—And came to the mountain of 
God, even to Horeb [Rev., unto Horeb]: The best pasturage 
was on the high ground at the foot of the mountain, where 
the moisture supplied by the streams from its declivities was 
more abundant. The precise spot to which he came cannot 
now be identified with certainty, though monkish tradition 
indicates the Wady Shoeib (a valley of Jethro) as the one 
through which he passed, and the convent at Sinai as the site 
of the burning bush. Horeb is the general name of the group 
of mountains in the Sinuaitic peninsula, while Sinai is the 
denomination of the particular summit from which the law 
was given. Hence, from Exodus 19 onward, so long as Israel 
was encamped at the mountain, it wascommonly called Sinai. 
But in Deuteronomy, when they looked back to it from the 
plains of Moab, it is as regularly called Horeb (Deut. 4: 10, 
etc.). It is here called “ the mountain of God,” not from any 
sacredness that it previously possessed, of which there is no 
evidence, but by anticipation, with reference to the revela- 
tions subsequently made there. The superstitious sacredness 
attached to it by idolatrous Arabs in later times is altogether 
traceable to its having been the scene of the giving of the law. 

Verse 2.—And the angel of the Lord: The occurrence of the 
Divine name “ Jehovah” here and in verses 4 and 7, is per- 
plexing to the divisive critics, who assume that this is the first 
revelation of the name “ Jehovah,” which, accordingly, could 
not be used before verse 14; and they ac®ordingly eject it 
from the text as inconsistent with their hypothesis. They 
allege that this passage is parallel to Exodus 6 : 2, etc., which 
is but another and varied tradition of the same transaction. 
The fact that one occurred at Horeb and the other in Egypt, 
together with other disagreements which disprove their iden- 
tity, is urged by the critics as a discrepancy which invalidates 
one or both accounts. The Angel of Jehovah is both distin- 
guished from and identical with Jehovah (v. 4). He is the 
divine, uncreated angel, more fully revealed in the New 
Testament as the Son of God.—Appeared unto him in a flame 
of fire out of the midst of a bush: God is a consuming fire. He 
manifested himself to Israel in a pillar of fire (Exod. 13 : 21, 22), 
and descended on Mount Sinai in fire (Exod. 19: 18; Deut. 
4:11); the fire of his anger and his jealousy broke forth 
from time to time (Num. 16 : 35; Deut. 32 : 22). It represents 
God in the holiness and the energy of his nature, burning up 
his and his people’s foes. The bush is the thorn-bush of the 
desert,—low, insignificant, unattractive, useless in itself, no 
match in stateliness and beauty for the trees of the forest; 
but it was made all resplendent and glorious by the brilliant 
flame which filled it and gleamed through it. And by this 
flame it was made inviolable. Any rude beast could have 
broken down or trampled the bush before; it could assail the 
bush now only at the peril of being burned. Thesymbolical 
appearance which presents itself to the eye of Moses is thus 
of like signification with, and a preparation for, the verbal 
message by which it was accompanied. Egypt was treating 
Israel as though it were an insignificant and unseemly thorn- 
bush, upon which it might trample at pleasure. But God 
was now come down into it in flaming fire for its protection 
and the discomfiture of its foes. The marvel was that the 
bush burned with fire, and the bush was not consumed: Jehovah 
was in the midsi of his people with an infinite power that 
might consume them in a moment. But he was there for 
their protection, not for their destruction. This emblem is 
sometimes applied to the afflictions of the people in Egypt, 
by which they were burned, but not consumed; or, to God’s 
purging away the dross of his people in order to their purifi- 
cation, not to their real injury. The emblem, in itself con- 
sid and apart from the connection in which it stands, 
might have such a signification; and this might find warrant 
in figurative expressions employed elsewhere in Scripture. 





But there is no allusion, in this connection, to the beneficial 
uses of affliction, nor to the agency of God in sending or per- 
mitting it. These thoughts, however just they may be in 
themselves, have no relevancy to the connection. Egypt is 
afflicting God’s people, and he has come to terminate it. 

Verse 3.—This phenomenon, so contrary to the ordinary 
action of a fire in the bushes, arrested Moses’ attention. 

Verse 4.—Its supernatural character and its Divine signifi- 
cance were disclosed by God’s calling to him out of the midst 
of the bush. He who was before called the Angel of the 
Lord, is now spoken of as the Lord, and God. Moses, Moses: 
The repetition of the name is indicative of peremptoriness 
and urgency. 

Verse 5.—Draw not nigh hither: Mortals may not approach 
unbidden the infinite God (Exod. 19 : 12).—Put off thy shoes 
from off thy feet (comp. Josh. 5:15): The shoe, defiled by 
contact with ordinary earth, must be removed by him who 
treads on holy ground. It was designed to protect the feet 
from being soiled, and it was not needed in a sacred spot, 
where contamination was impossible. The same usage still 
prevails in the East. The Mohammedan takes off his shoes 
at the door of the mosque, and other Orientals do the same 
thing on entering what they regard as sacred places. This 
was rendered holy ground, not by any antecedent sacredness, 
but by the Divine manifestation of which Moses was then 
the witness, 

Verse 6.—I am the God of thy father: The reference is to 
each of the ancestors that follow.—TZ'he God of Abraham, the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob: This title, which he 
claims to himself, recalls the promises which he had made in 
former ages, and which he was now about to fulfill to their 
descendants.—And Moses hid his face: As Elijah (1 Kings 
19: 13), and even the seraphim before the throne (Isa. 6: 2). 
—For he was afraid to look upon God: He was oppressed by 
the sense of God’s awful majesty (Exod. 33 : 20). 

Verse 7.—Though nothing is or can be hid from the Lord’s 
omniscience, he is said to hide his eyes from that which he 
seems to disregard (Isa. 1: 15), and to hide his face from his 
people when he does not interfere on their behalf in their 
affliction (Psa. 30: 7). When he here declares that he has 
seen their affliction, and heard their cry, and knows their 
sorrows, the meaning is that he is no unconcerned spectator, 
but that he will surely bring them relief, as he adds in the 
next verse, 

Verse 8.—And I am come down to deliver them: He does not 
remain remote, shut up in heaven, but has come down from 
heaven to earth; that is, he will manifest his presence and 
exert his power here on their behalf. His manifestation of 
himself in the bush to Moses was the beginning of his gra- 
cious interposition, which would be continued until its end 
was reached and their deliverance was complete.—And to 
bring them up out of that land: As those who went from Canaan 
to Egypt were said to go down (Gen. 12: 10), so those who 
travel in the reverse direction are said to go up (Gen. 13: 1). 
—Unto a good land and a large: Fertile and capacious, and 
desirable in every respect; much more extensive than Goshen, 
within which they were at present confined, and where they 
would not be subjected to the straits by which they were now 
oppressed (Psa. 118 : 5).—Unto a land flowing with milk and 
honey: This standing designation of the land of Canaan 
(comp. v. 17; 13: 5; 33: 3) is intended to represent its over- 
flowing abundance. Milk, which is nourishing, and suggestive 
of all the products of the dairy, and honey, with its delicious 
sweetness, stand for plenty and richness in general. Compare 
the similar, though somewhat varied, symbols in Joel 3: 18, 
and Amos 9 : 13).— Unto the place of the Canaanites, etc.: The 
number of inhabitants which it now supports, as suggested 
by the several nations which jointly occupy it, is indicative 
of its capacity and its productiveness. The six nations enu- 
merated here are increased to seven (Deut. 7 : 1) by the addi- 
tion of the Girgashites. 

Verse 9.—The cry of the children of Israel is come unto me: 
Not only the voice of their supplications addressed to him, 
but the outcries forced from them by the severity of their 
bondage, all their sighs and groans (Exod. 2 : 23, 24). The 
repetition of the same thought in the same or varied lan- 
guage, for the sake of giving it additional emphasis, is charac- 
teristic of Hebrew writers. 

Verse 10.—I will send thee unto Pharaoh, that thou mayest 
bring forth my people: This was a wholly novel and unique 
commission. It was the first time in the history of the world 
that a man had been commissioned as God’s representative to 
his fellow-men, to bear his messages and to execute his will. 
God had himself appeared and made disclosures to the patri- 
archs. He had sent angels, and especially the Angel of the 
Lord, on errands of mercy or of judgnient. But a new method 
of operation is here introduced in the dispensation of God’s 
grace. Moses is made God’s ambassador to Pharaoh and to 
Israel, to declare his will, to be the channel of his communi- 
cations and the organ of his omnipotence. God’s revelations 
were henceforth made through him, or through others raised 
up like unto Moses. And when God would send the plagues 
on Egypt, or open a channel for his people through the sea, 
these mighty works were not wrought, like the flood, or the 
storm of fire and brimstone, apart from human instrumen- 
telity, but by the lifting of Moses’ rod. And men are now 


called to the ministry of the gospel, not, indeed, by a voice 
addressed to the outward ear, yet by a like divine sum- 
mons to that which came to Moses from the bush. And the 
message is substantially the same: I have seen the affliction 
of perishing men, and am come down to deliver them; and 
now I will send thee to bring forth my people out of the 
bondage of sin and corruption to the bliss and glory of the 
heavenly Canaan. And when they shrink back at the thought 
of their insufficiency for a task so vast in its responsibilities 
and so momentous in its consequences, the supports that. are 
offered them are the very same which are here pledged to 
Moses (v. 12), God’s presence with them, and the assurance 
of ultimate success, 

Verse 11— Who am J, that I should go? These words reveal 
the change that had been wrought in Moses by his enforced 
abode in Midian for so long a time (Acts 7: 30). The rash- 
ness and impetuousity bred in the palace (Exod. 2: 11, 13) 
have passed away. He is sensible of his own incapacity, and, 
instead of pushing himself forward, he is reluctant to under- 
take that for which he feels himself so incompetent. It seemed 
like a very bold and presumptuous errand for an humble shep- 
herd, who has been keeping a flock in the wilderness, to 
appear before the mighty monarch of Egypt, and demard the 
release of the children of Israel. How could he, unarmed 
and unaided, accomplish such a task as this ? 

Verse 12.—But he should not be unaided. One all-suffi- 
cient assurance is given him. Certainly I will be with thee: If 
God be for us, who can be against us? With his infinite wis- 
dom, and power and grace guaranteed to be with him, why 
need Moses hesitate to undertake any work that is assigned 
him? Or why need we? (Psa. 118: 6.) The Lord, besides, 
gives him a token of his divine commission.— When thow hast 
brought forth the people out of Egypt, ye shall serve God upon this 
mountain: The mountain, which had witnessed this manifes- 
tation of God to Moses, should witness one far more glorious 
and sublime in the presence of all Israel, and Israel should 
there engage in God’s service, and be in the most solemn 
manner bound to him as his people. Moses should succeed 
in bringing Israel out of Egypt, and they should celebrate 
their triumph on that identical spot. 





SUGGESTIVE JOTTINGS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FRANZ DELITZSCH. 


1. “ By faith,” it is said in Hebrews 11 : 27, Moses “ forsook 
Egypt, not fearing the wrath of the king: for he endured, as 
seeing him who is invisible.” But we read in Exodus 2 that 
Pharaoh, having heard that Moses had slain an Egyptian, 
sought to slay him in turn, and that Moses fled from the face 
of Pharaoh. For this reason many interpreters refer the 
words of the epistle to Moses’ departure out of Egypt at the 
head of his people. But there is no mention of the people; 
the author follows the course of the history, and only refers 
to the exodus from Egypt in verse 29. Moreover, the exodus 
was permitted by Pharaoh, though reluctantly. What, then, 
is the explanation? The author means to say that Moses 
went from Egypt to Midian, not because he was afraid of the 
wrath of Pharaoh,-but because he wanted to terminate his 
connection with Egypt, by faith looking for the future deliv- 
erance of Israel. The exile was his free choice. He did not 
care for the wrath or favor of Pharaoh. The heavenly King 
stood before his spiritual eyes; and as the eyes of servants 
look unto the hand of their masters, so his eyes waited upon 
the Lord until he should have mercy upon his people (Psa. 
123: 2). The looking on the Invisible gave Moses strength 
to persevere in patient waiting. 

2. As the seed-corn rests iong on the bosom of the earth 
before it springs up to be the fruit-bearing ear; so all that is 
great in spirit, and which exercises powerful effect as soon as 
it comes to light, may mature only after long retirement. A 
quiet preparation of thirty years preceded the public ministry 
of Jesus Christ. And between the conversion of Paul and 
his first return to Jerusalem there were, according to Galatians 
1: 18, three years which he spent in Arabia (Haoordn)! to pre- 
pare himself for his work as the apostle to the Gentiles, after 
having confessed Jesus as the Christ in Damascus. Moses also 
concealed himeelf in the Midianitic Arabia of the Sinai penin- 
sula, and there devoted himself to meditation on the past and 
future of his people. When he returned into Egypt, and entered 
public life, he was fourscore years old (Exod.7:7). We do 
not know exactly how old he was when he retired to Midian. 
The Jewish Midrash which Stephen follows (Acts 7 : 23, 30) 
places him at forty years when he went to Midian. Consid- 
ering Exodus 2: 21, 22 and 4: 20 (comp. Exod. 18 : 1-4), forty 
years seem too long a period for his sojourn in Midian. 
Samaritan writers allow even sixty years. At all events, 
there is no reason to question the historical truth of the eighty 
years mentioned in Exodus7:7. ‘The time of preparation 





1 NoTE.—Dr. Delitzsch is evidently of the opinion that Paul’s so- 
journ in Arabia was in the Haooran; but it would seem natural to 
suppose that the apostle to the Gentiles was sent to the same Land 
of Training—the Sinaitie peninsula—as that to which both Moses 
and Elijah, as representing the Law and the Prophets, were sent. 
This supposition is justified by the fact that Paul, in the very letter 
in which he speaks of his sojourn in Arabia (Gal. 1; 17, 18), makes 





mention of ‘Mount Sinai in Arabia”’ (Gal. 4: 25), as if it were a 
locality familiar to him.—THE EpiTor, ta 
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in Midian must therefore have lasted some decades; we do 
not know how many, 

8. The mountain where God appeared to Moses, and 
called him to deliver Israel, is named Horeb in Exodus 3: 1. 
It isthe mountain of the later legislation, which is called 
Sinai in Exodus 19. The Jahvist and the priestly code con- 
stantly call it Sinai; and Deuteronomy (except in Deut, 33 : 
2), like the theocratic narrator, calls it Horeb. Malachi fol- 
lows (Mal. 4: 4) the usage in Deuteronomy, and Nehemiah 
(Neh, 9: 13) that of the priestly code. This observation is 
surprising and strange. But its correctness is confirmed by 
the several sources of the Pentateuch and by the book of 
Joshua. In different places the same thing is called by dif- 
ferent names. So, for example, Leviticus says, in the pro- 
hibitory laws concerning incest, “uncover the nakedness,” 
arid Deuteronomy (Deut, 22 : 30; 27: 20), “uncover [discover] 
the skirt.” In the laws concerning feasts, Deuteronomy does 
not use the term “between the two evenings,” but says, 
instead, “at even, at the going down of the sun” (comp. 
Deut. 16: 6 with Exod. 12: 6 of the Revised Version). The 
legislation and the codification of the law have their history. 
God used different human minds and ‘hands, It is the same 
With the fourfold Gospel (quadriforme evangeliwm). The 
Cherub is one, but has four faces, 

4. God said unto Moses, “Certainly I wiil be [Heb., ehyeh] 
with thee ;” and when questioned about his name, he answers, 
“TI will be that I will be” (Heb., ehyeh asher ehyeh). This is 
the only possible and correct translation: “I will be,’ like 
2 Samuel 7: 14, Jeremiah 11: 4, and elsewhere; everywhere 
éhyeh looks into the future. Joseph Rabinowitsch, who, 
returning from England to Kishinew, vieited me at Leipzig 
in the middle of February, said to me, referring to Exodus 
3:14: “God does not give himself a title in keeping with 
his past deeds, nor as the creator of heaven and earth, nor as 
the God before whom the fathers did walk, and who has 
redeemed them from all evil. He is indeed the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob,—this is his memorial unto 
all generations; but the proper name which he now assumes 
refers to the future. He will be what he will be. It will 
soon become evident what he is; he will perform what he has 
in mind. They will learn from his future deeds what God is, 
by whom Moses is sent to them.” 

5. Jahve is the God which is, and which was, and which will 
be, or, as the book of Revelation says (Rev. 1: 4), which is to 
gome. Insight of the imminent deliverance of Israel, he names 
himself the God who will be what he will be; that is, the God of 
the future redemption, first, of the typic redemption of Israel 
out of the Egyptian servitude, and, finally, of the antitypic 
tedemption of mankind from the servitude of sin and death 
and power of darkness. Jahve, according to this interpreta- 
tion of the name, is God the Redeemer, whose incarnation in 
the fullness of time is Jesus Christ, who is God and man,— 
God manifested in the flesh. Therefore the coming God is 
the same as the coming Christ. This is the view of the New 
Testament writers, In this sense, the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews (Heb. 1: 10-12) refers that which the advent- 
pealm (Psa. 102) says concerning the Lord to Jesus Christ ; 
and in this sense he says (Heb. 11 ; 26) that Moses esteemed 
the reproach of Christ greater riches than the treasures of 
Egypt. God the Redeemer and Christ are identical. Jesus, 
as his name signifies, is the human representation of Jahve 
the Saviour. 


University of Leipzig, Germang. 





THE UNDYING FIRE AND THE 
ETERNAL JEHOVAH. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


From Pharaoh’s palace to the camels’-hair tents of a wan- 
dering tribe of Arabs was a séeep descent; and forty years of 
a shepherd life was a strange contrast to the brilliant future 
once likely. God prepares nven for great deeds by great trial, 
and tests his weapons severelty before using. But these long 
years among the wild scenery of the desert were all building 
up character, Solitude is the mother-country of the strong; 
and, in some form or other, every man who has done much 
for God and his fellows has had to be “in the deserts till the 
day of his shewing.” “I was left alone, and saw this great 
vision,” describes the experience of all God’s anointed messen- 
gers. The savage wilderness, with its awful silence, and its 
solemn crags, and its unbroken round of blue heaven, is a fitter 
scene for the revelation of God than tie heavy air and profit- 
less splendor of the palace. 

. We need not, in this article, tonch upon geographical ques- 
‘tions, but come directly to consider the manifestation of God 
which lies at the foundation of Moses’ mission. The first 
noteworthy point is that “‘the Angel of the Lord” is here the 
agert of the Divine communication, and is identified, as it 
would appear from verse 2 compared with verse 4, with “the 
Lord” himself. It woul] carry us too far to discuss the argu- 
ments pro and con; for regarding this mysterious and fre- 
quently appearing Ang#l of the Lord as no created being, but 
the revelation of the eternal Word of God, by whom all the 
Divine activity has been mediated from the beginning, and 
who thus at sundry tiaies and, as it were, with transient pre- 


ludings, heralded his ultimate and unending assumption of 
man’s nature with these brief approaches and communica- 
tions, which here and there stand on the pages of the Old 
Testament, I can but express my own conviction that the 
Angel of the Lord is the Lord of the angels, the everlasting 
Son of the Father. 

The solitary shepherd sees, as he paces slowly before his 
flock, the low scrub or underwood in some wady, by the 
stream, all ablaze with light, which looks like fire, but lasts 
longer than the fierce short blaze would naturally do. Prob- 
ably we are not to think of a single shrub, but of a little 
thicket or cluster of the thorny acacia-bushes which are char- 
acteristic of that region. If it had been ordinary fire that 
caught them, in would have devoured them in a few seconds, 
and then have died down in gray ashes. But the copse burns 
on long enough for him to gaze and wonder, and go some dis- 
tance to get nearer; and still the unflickering light persists, 
and shows itself stronger than the glare of even the desert 
sunshine, Curiosity is all that moves him. But, before he 
can come near, the deep silence of the desert is broken by the 
sound of his own name. How his heart must have beat, and 
the curiosity turned into awe, as he answered! Then follows 
the prohibition of nearer approach, and the command to put 
off the easily removed, sandals, in reverence for the Presence 
which hallowed that undistinguished spot in the solitude. 
Moses scarcely needs the further utterance which knit his 
present experience with the sacred past of his ancestors, and 
told him that, after more than five hundred years of silence, 
the God of Abraham spoke again to his people. 

The burning bush has been generally taken to represent 
the preservation of Israel in the midst of the furnace of afilic- 
tion, But beautiful ae this is, and appropriate as the thought 
would be to Moses’ circumstances, I venture to doubt whether 
it is the true interpretation of the sign. If so, we have an 
exception to the ordinary rule that the symbolical accom- 
paniments of a theophany, or Divine manifestation, shall 
contain the same truth as to the Divine nature which the 
theophany proclaims, If the burning bush says nothing about 
God, but only about Israel, one does not see its fitness, as her- 
alding the proclamation of the name of the covenant Jehovah. 
Nor does the ordinary explanation do justice to the distinct 
statement, that “the Angel of the Lord appeared unto him in 
a flame of fire,” which was therefore, in some way, a revelation 
of the Divine nature, rather than an emblem of Israel. If, in 
addition, we take into account the all but uniform use of fire as 
a symbol of God, in the Old and New Testaments, we shall, I 
think, be on the right track for understanding what that un- 
decaying flame meant. In brief, it spoke in material emblem 
what was immediately proclaimed in articulate words,—the 
awful and yet blessed name of the God of Israel, “I am that 
I am.” 

As to the symbolism of fire as expressive of the Divine 
nature, we need only recall the “smoking furnace and burn- 
ing lamp” in Abraham’s vision, the pillar of fire blazing 
over the camp; such words as Isaiah’s, “the light of Israel 
shall be for afire;” or, in the New Testament, the promise 
of a baptism of fire, and the tongues of fire at the Pentecost. 

Many other nations have felt the fitness of fire to express 
their conceptions of the unseen power that gives life to all 
things. It is so swift and powerful. It is the source of light, 
and may even be conceived of as the source of life. Cold is 
death; warmth is life. All energy of feeling is symbolized 
by fire, and we still talk of the glow of affection, the fire of 
love. Then its power of transmuting the basest and most 
obstinate substances into its own nature, and making dead 
matter glow with ruddy light and leap into spires of heaven- 
visiting smoke, seems no inapt emblem of the purifying Di- 
vine power. No doubt, the destructive properties of fire are 
to be taken into account, and are part of the felicity of the 
symbol; for, surely, the whole teaching of revelation is that 
the same Divine nature which is life to one is death to 
another. It ought to be a joy to say, “Our God is a consum- 
ing fire.’ Either he will dwell in us, and burn up our dross, 
or we shall know the more awful result of bringing a sinful 
human spirit into contact with the Divine purity. The 
prophet’s question, “Who among us shall dwell with the 
devouring fire?” does not mean, “ Who can stand the tor- 
ments of some fiery place of wrath?” but is a close parallel 
with the psalmist’s “ Who shall ascend into the hill of the 
Lord? or who shall stand in his holy place?” 

But if the flame of fire is the symbol of God, the fact that 
fire burns, and does not burn out, is brought into the most 
complete and striking connection with the significant procla- 
mation of the name of Jehovah, which was the foundation of 
Moses’ mission and of Israel’s existence as a redeemed nation. 
The name of God is not the mere sounds by which he is 
called, but the self-revealed character of God; and this name 
“Jehovah” is the proclamation of his absolute, underived, 
and therefore eternal and unchangeable being. Creatures 
ean say, “I am that I have been made;” God says, “I am 
that Iam.” The law of his being and the source of his being 
are himself. “He sits on no precarious throne, nor borrows 
leave to be.” This self-dependent, underived being is there- 
fore eternal and exhaustless. The bush burns, and is not con- 





sumed. All creature life is a process naturally ending in 
death, It burns out and is destroyed by the very act of 





flaming. But God is unwearied power, exhaustless resources, 
undying, unchanging love. He gives, and is none the poorer. 
He works, and needs no rest, but “operates unspent.” He 
fainteth not, neither is weary. Suns burn themselves out, 
and become cold balls of cinders, But the Lord is to us “an 
everlasting light,” and that beneficent fire pours out its 
warmth and imparts its quick life through millenniums 
undiminished and unconsumed. Therefore to Moses God’s 
past in the age of the fathers, and to us his past in the age of 
Moses, are a specimen of his present and a prophecy for 
ever, “The God of Jacob is our refuge.” Hence the sym- 
bol, and the voice, “I am the God of thy father,” teach the 
same truth, 

If so, the symbol must imply what Christ teaches that the 
voice implies, namely, the immortality of the men with whom 
God enters into so close union that he is theirs, Christ’s com- 
ment implies that because God was once, so long ago, the 
God of Abraham, he must be so still; that, therefore, death 
cannot break that sacred fellowship, and that the perfection 
of man’s life requires corporeity,—therefore a resurrection, 
The lowly thorn-bush does symbolize Israel,—so far the cur+ 
rent interpretation is right,—but Israel as dwelt in by the 
eternal God; and the fact that it is not consumed by the fiery 
presence teaches not only the immortal energy of the indwell- 
ing God, but the- derived immortality of the community in 
which is his fire. The same argument is the strongest proof 
of individual immortality. The soul in which God dwells is 
eternal, like its inhabitant. 

After an interval of silent adoration, God again speaks, 
The tenderness of the words is in beautiful contrast with the 
solemn majesty of the blazing symbol. The heart of the fire 
is love. He has gazed with fixed intensity on the affliction 
of those whom he yearningly names “my people.” What 
gracious compassion, almost identification, is in that “I know. 
their sorrows”! Observe, too, the immediate connection of 
God’s loving knowledge with his action of help, “I know.. « 
and I am come down.” Many years of grinding tyranny had 
passed. The dreary days went slowly, and despairing eyes 
turned to an apparently regardless heaven. But all the long 
oppression is but a moment in the chronology of heaven; and 
at the right time the help which, from the beginning of the 
need, has been on its way from the throne, reaches the 
oppressed, 

The deliverance purposed is described (v. 8) in three clauses, 
of which the first promises escape from their taskmasters; 
the second paints the land of Canaan in attractive colors as 
“good,’—that is, fertile, and fit for a pastoral people,—and 
“large,” that is, amply sufficient for national growth, and a 
contrast with the cramped river valley of Egypt; and the 
third enumerates the many tribes who then held it, thus at 
once emphasizing the difficulty of obtaining it, and assuring 
God’s victorious power to plant the people there, 

Only after this grand revelation of Divine tenderness and 
fixed purpose comes the startling call to the astonished shep- 
herd, “Come now... I will send thee unto Pharaoh, that 
thou mayest bring forth my people.” It bursts upon him 
suddenly, without any warning, as some unexpecting soldier 
in the ranks might hear his name read out to lead a forlorn 
hope. Everything would reel round him for a moment, as if 
in an earthquake. No wonder that his first stammering 
words plead his unfitness, 

Men who have work like Moses’ to do, are never eager to 
begin it. When he was younger and more self-confident, he 
had thought that he would take up the office of deliverer at 
his own hand, and reckoning on the advantage of his position. 
He had learned that the greatest difficulty would be in his 
brethren, whose spirits had been enslaved and taught to hug 
their chains. But forty years in the desert had changed him 
much, He is no more an Egyptian courtier, but a poor, wan- 
dering shepherd. He has no influence, no weapons but the 
staff in his hand, no gifts but a stammering tongue, and how 
is he to front the mighty Pharaoh? Can such an unarmed 
hunter as he draw the prey from between the lion’s teeth? 
Notice that he does not shrink in fear of consequences. There 
is nothing ignoble or selfish in his reluctance; it is a sober 
estimate of his own impotence. That absolute consciousness 
of powerlessness is the essential for all God’s warriors. He 
works with broken reeds. The first thing to be done in order 
to make a man capable of receiving God’s strength is to drive 
into his spirit the consciousness of his own weakness. A. deep 
excavation must be made, and the rotten foundations of self- 
confidence cleared right out, before God can build in the 
heart. “The lame shall take the prey.” For ever and ever, 
in our small service to-day as in the world-wide mission of 
the great lawgiver, it remains true that the beginning of fit- 
ness is the deep sense of utter unfitness, and that only as we 
are consciously weak are we divinely strong. 

God does not discuss with Moses his qualifications. “Cer- 
tainly I will be with thee” is answer enough. Moses, with 
God at his back, is more than Pharaoh, whatever may be the 
weakness of the former. Both God’s servants and their 
antagonists sometimes reckon forces, forgetting to include God. 
So it is easy for us to despond, and for the enemy to triumph, 
when we count up heads and calculate resources, if we leave 
him out of the account. But every feeble servant of his has 
the right to assume his help in every work done in obedience 
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to his call, and therefore to be sure of sufficient strength and 
final victory. 

Moses received a “sign,” which, like many others, was only 
to be grasped then by faith, He has promised that he and 
his people should worship in glad freedom one day on the 
very spot where now he listened with doubting heart. That 
was not a “sign” which made faith needless, because it spoke 
to sense; but one which, if laid hold of by faith, would help 
to nourish faith until it was fulfilled. So God heartens us 
for our work by setting before us the far-off issues, when, after 
weary marches, we shall reach at last the mount of God, and 
in the calm and perpetual freedom of heaven shall serve him 
and see his face. When that hope is fulfilled, it will be a 
sign that God hassent and led us, While it is but a promise, 
its very utterance by the lips that cannot lie, is a token to 
the believing heart that its confidence is not vain, but that 
he will be with us, and bring us out of the land of bondage 
ap to the hill of the Lord. 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP HENRY W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
BEYOND MATERNAL AND ROYAL TRAINING, Gon’s, 


Moses had been educated by his mother till he knew the 
iestiny of the divinely led race, and refused to be called the 
on of Pharach’s daughter, nobly choosing to suffer afiliction 
with the people of God, and had been educated in the palace 
bo all king-craft. Was he now the well-fitted leader? Not 
yet. He had kingly qualities, but not Christly qualities. 
He could smite a man dead for dissent, and hide him in the 
sand, but he could not bear long with a rebellious nation as 
God bears long with a rebellious race. He must leave his 
royal surroundings and go out into the desert, till God has 
taught him; he must leave association with haughty kings 
and princes, and go out and associate with sheep till he learns 
meekness. He has had forty years of man’s training, let him 
have forty years of God’s, by nature, meditation, and personal 
inspiration. 

Three things combine to strike the hour of deliverance: 
The iniquity of the Canaanites is now full; deadlier oppres- 
sion has made the Israelites ready to depart; and Moses is 
now thoroughly taught of God, and momentarily obedient to 
the Divine guidance. 

Distinctness of revelation must be proportioned to the 
difficulty of the work. The last great revelation is to be 
given just before the great undertaking. The holy God reveals 
himself in fire, tells Moses most. minutely of his sympathy 
for Israel’s sorrows, his purpose to deliver them and bring 
them into the good land, and to do it by the hand of Moses. 
And when the difficulties seem insurmountable, God solves 
them all by saying “Certainly I will be with you.” 

To every possible training—ancestral, parental, educational, 
that of nature, meditation, and experience >-is added inspira- 
tion. The result is a man in the far-off ages and in the 
infancy of the world, who stamps the impress of his greatness 
on all the subsequent ages, in the all-important matters of 
hygiene, capital and labor, limitation of production, emanci- 
pation of slaves, legal jurisprudence, and religion. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


Now Moses was keeping the flock of Jethro his father in law 
(v..1). There is no better business for a man than his own 
business. Keeping sheep is not a work of superior merit in 
and of itself ; but when keeping sheep is a man’s duty, keep- 
ing sheep is a great deal more meritorious in that man than 
staying in a palace—where he doesn’t belong. If you have 
sheep to keep, keep them. If you have a team to drive, 
drive it. If you have a shop to tend, tend it. If you have a 
lesson to learn, learn it. If you have a home to look after, 
look after it. Whatever you have to do, doit. No better 
record is needed of any man, than that he knew his business 
and stuck to it. — 

The angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a flame of fire 
out of the midst of a bush (v. 2). God is not limited in his 
ways of appearing to his children. Wherever they are, in 
the line of their duty, they may look for the signs of God’s 
presence. If one is in the desert, he is as likely to see signs 
of God’s presence in a bush or a flower there, as he would be 
to see signs of that presence in a church chancel in his city 
home. He who is shut in a sick-room can have all of the 
nearness to God there which could ever come to him at a 
prayer-meeting or at the communion table, when that was his 
place of privilege. It is where we belong, rather than where 
we think God belongs, that is the point of our greatest near- 
ness to God, and of our highest enjoyment of intercourse 
with him. 

Twill turn aside now (vy. 3). The man who will never turn 
aside is sure to miss some great sights in this world; and 
some great opportunities also, It’s all very well to talk about 
the duty of going straight ahead in one’s life-course, without 
being“ turned aside by anything either small or great. Going 
abead is a man’s duty—when it is his duty; and turning 
aside is a man’s duty—when that is his duty, A proper call 





to a vacation when we would like to study or work without 
stopping is, in its time, a call of God to turn aside instead of 
going ahead. A call for help is sometimes a call to us to turn 
aside—a call which oughtn’t to be disregarded. A call on us 
by a friend, or by a stranger, when we are busily engaged in 
what we would like to keep at, is sometimes a proper call to 
us to turn aside—and sometimes it isn’t. It is a great thing 
to know when to go ahead, and when to turn aside. Each 
thing is an imperative duty in its time. You ought to find 
out which is your duty of the hour, and then do it, whether 
you like to or not. 

And he said, Here am I (v. 4). The duty of answering 
God’s call isn’t as prominent with us as the duty of calling 
on God. All of us call on God, and expect him to answer. 
Not all of us are prompt to answer “Here am I” when his 
call comes to us, It is not that God needs to be told where 
we are. He knows that before he calls us. But it is that 
we need to express our willingness to receive and to do his 
bidding. Every morning when we go to God in prayer to 
ask him for daily strength and daily bread, we ought also to 
recognize his call on us for daily service, and reply to that 
call in hearty submissiveness: “ Here am I, Lord. What am 
I to do for thee?” 

The place whereon thou standest is holy grownd (v. 5). Any 
place where we stand face to face with God is holy ground. 
And we always stand face to face with God unless we delib- 
erately turn our backs on him. If the place where we stand 
is holy ground, we ought to recognize that fact, and bear our- 
selves reverently as in God’s presence. If the place where 
we stand is not holy ground, we ought to leave that place as 
quickly as possible; for we have no right to stand on ground 
that is not holy. 

I know their sorrows (v.7). Never a child of God had a 
sorrow that God didn’t know—know all about, know in its 
origin, know in its burdensomeneas, know in its results. Most 
of us have sorrows that other people know nothing about. 
Some whose sorrows are heaviest are looked upon as those 
who have no sorrow. Many are sorely tried because there is 
no one to know and to share their secret sorrow,—the sorrow 
that they must conceal every sign of. Yet no one need feel 
that his sorrow is unknown to God; or that, being known, it 
is not a cause of loving, sympathetic interest to Him who is 
“touched with the feeling of our infirmities,” and who has 
“borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows.” 

Come now therefore, and I will send thee (v.10). If we are 
ready to do God's bidding, he will be sure to have a mission 
for us. God has no more servants than he has work for. But 
God knows when he wants his servants, and where. The 
trouble why so many of them are unemployed is because they 
are not ready to go where God would send them; and God is 
not ready to send them anywheré else. Not where we think 
we could do most service, but where God would assign us to 
service, is the hopeful field for us. You may be readier than 
Moses was to go to the king’s palace, or to attempt the deliv- 
erance of a great nation; but God’s plan for you may be to 
draw water.or to feed shéep in the back of the wilderness. 
Are you as ready to go to the one place as to the other? If 
you are, God will send you to, or keep you at, the place he 
sees to be best for you. 

Who am J, that I should go? (v.11.) That isa poor question 
for any servant to ask of his Master. It is not an indication 
of modesty, but rather of self-consciousness. The Master 
knows what he wants, and whom to send on an errand. If 
the servant's thought is on his Master, he is quick to jump as 
the Master directs. If he stops to think about himself, he will 
be in doubt about his ability, and will delay to do as he is told 
to. “Who are you?” Why, you are of very little account 
any way. The Master knows that, and he chooses you because 
of your insignificance. You are just little enough to be used 
by him for his purposes. Don’t wait to consider your worth- 
lessness. That is understood to begin’ with; but hear what 
the Master tells you to do, and do it. 

I will be with thee (v.12). The servant doesn’t even have 
to go alone on the Master’s errands. The Master goes also. 
The servant need have no fear of danger; for the Master is 
at hand to protect him. He need never doubt as to what he 
is to do next, or how he is to do it; for the Master is within 
call, to give him counsel, Omnipotence and omniscience are 
with us—all power and all wisdom for our work—in whatever 
we have to do for the Lord. Why should we hesitate, why 
should we fear, in any service to which we ate summoned of 
God? The doubt, if it comes, is a doubt of our Saviour, not 
of ourselves, The responsibility is his, not ours, while he is 
with us, and we are doing his bidding. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Our last lesson left Moses at Pharaoh’s court. There he 
remained until he was forty years old. ‘Then, in a rash mo- 
ment, he came near undoing all that God had done. He 
killed an Egyptian who was maltreating an Israelite, and, in 
consequence, had to flee into the desert. There he lived for 
forty years more, following the calling of a shepherd. These 
forty years of exile doubtless had a good effect upon him, 
The vanity of earthly greatness, and the fleeting character of 





earthly honor, could better be learned away from, than in the 
midst of, court fascinations. Madame de Remusat tells us 
how, at Napoleon’s court, there were heart-burnings and bitter 
jealousies because one person was placed in advance of an- 
other in the procession to the state dinners. Pride marched 
at the head, and rage followed at the foot, of those lines of 
courtly diners. A court is a place to learn pride, but the 
desert teaches more of humility. Those forty years were 
pregnant with results in the life of this, the greatest man of 
Old Testament history. At the close of that curriculum in 
the university of Sinai, God spoke to his servant, as told in 
to-day’s lesson. 

In this lesson, four points may well be emphasized. 

1. “I have seen.”—This must have comforted Moses at the 
very start. Unbelief would fain persuade him that the long 
silence of God was due to his ignorance or carelessness. To 
be assured, then, that all that bitter oppression was not unno- 
ticed was reassuring at the outset. If God had seen, then he 
must have heard as well; and this is just what verse 9 says. 
All this was only an answer to the question, “ He that planted 
the ear, shall he not hear? He that formed the eye, shall he 
not see?” (Psa. 94:9.) Now, from that day to this, the very 
fact that God sees all our trials is a comfort in itself, and an 
assurance that, in his own wise time, he will give deliverance. 
To see, méans to sympathize, and sympathy brings comfort. 
A little girl in our Sunday-school being once sorely afflicted 
with a felon, went into her bedroom and, kneeling down, just 
said: “Dear Jesus, just see Sadie’s finger, how it hurts.” 
There was much philosophy in that simple plaint. It com- 
forted her heart, and gave her strength to endure. There 
comes no sorrow to the believer of which God cannot say, 
“T have seen.” 

2. “I am come down.”—God never came down for nothing. 
And in this instance he gives the reason of his coming,—“ [ 
am come down to deliver.” Here was good news for Moses, 
What he had been longing for these many years was now 
evidently near at hand. Very possibly, his swift thought may 
have gone back to the coming of Jehovah on the plain of 
Mamre, and his deliverance of Lot; and it would not be 
strange if Moses’ anticipations reached forward to some such 
direct, unassisted judgment on Egypt, and escape of Israel. 
Certainly he was not ready for the next announcement of 
Jehovah, which was 

8. “I will send thee.”—Up to this point, the flow of 
Moses’ feeling must have been joyously onward. Now, how- 
ever, a great revulsion of feeling takes place. For him 
to stand aside and see the salvation of God would be grand; 
but for him to go back to beard the lion in his den was not so 
fascinating a’ thought. What was he in the desert for, if not 
for trying this very selfsame thing, forty years before? And 
if he was unsuccessful then, would he be any more likely to 
succeed now, sitice he had aroused the hatred of the monarch? 
At that word “I will send thee,” Moses’ heart failed, and 
though he was naturally slow of speech, words came apace in 
remonstrance. “Who am I, that I should go?” he cries, 

Were the message to come to our school to-day, straight 
from God, “I have seen the iniquity of the world, and I am 
come down to put an end to it,’ many a believer's heart 
would leap for joy.. Many in the church have been praying, 
“ How long, O Lord, how long!” But if the words should 
follow, “Come now, therefore, and I will send thee,” would 
not many hearts fail? Many would answer with Moses, 
“Send, I pray thee, by the hand of him whom thon wilt 
{marg., shouldest] send.” Alas for our inconsistencies! We 
pray for a revival in somebody else’s heart, but fail to ask 
for one in our own. Every believer is perfectly willing that 
some one else should be more consecrated, but many do not 
want more consecration themselves. That there was some- 
thing blameworthy in the attitude of Moses is clear from 
Exodus 4: 14, where we are told God was angry with him, 
Reluctance was natural, but it was wrong. So with us. When 
God sends tis to the heathen, all reluctance is evil. Many 
years ago, when Samuel J. Mills decided to go on a foreign mis- 
sion, his father, a clergyman, bitterly opposed his going. To 
decide the question, a gathering‘of ministers was called. The 
consultation opened with prayer, in which he who led said, 
“O Lord, thou knowest that at his baptism, thy servant 
Mills consecrated his son Samuel to thy service unreservedly ; 
and now that Samuel wants to go on a mission, thy servant 
Mills is mad.” That prayer settled the question, and Samuel 
went. If we prayed as truthfully and plainly as this man 
did, what strange petitions we should offer! A truthful 
prayer-meeting would be the most interesting meeting con- 
ceivable. But finally notice, 

4, “Certainly I will be with thee.’—If the former utter- 
ance disheartened Moses, this should have effected a change. 
If Jehovah would go with him, he might be sure that all 
would be well. God never sends any man to war at his own 
charges. He supplies the needed wisdom and strength, and 
hence, whatever the commission, we may be sure the help with 
not be withheld. When the Light Brigade, at Balaklava, 
was driven on to the Russian guns, they say that if they had 
only been supported, the victory would have been won then 
and there. But they came back, all that was left of them, 
unsuccessful, because unsupported. God’s hosts never come 
back this way, whether they consist of one man, asin this 
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sends you to be a teacher, or a preacher, or a missionary, or a 
trained nurse, he will be with you, and the enemy shall never 
raise the cry of victory against you rightfully. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Much beside the meaning of the selected verses should be 
included in this lesson. Bible characters, such as Abraham, 
Joseph, Moses, and others, should be distinct biographies in 
the child’s mind, and so presented that the leading events of 
each life will be photographed on the memory. A little dis- 
connected talk upon a scene here and there cannot do this; 
but with help and care, by reviews and questions upon consecu- 
tive scenes in a life-story taught through several lessons, even 
a little child can gain correct biographical knowledge. 

It will be helpful, as you teach, to put on the blackboard, 
and leave there, a few words descriptive of the periods in 
Moses’ life, to which you can add more words in future les- 
sons, and which will prepare for the quarterly review. Ask 
who the little child was whose mother hid him for three 
inonths? As answered, print on the board Mosrs. What 
kind of cradle had his mother made for him? Where did 
she leave him? Write, By tHe River. Who watched a 
little way off? What lady came to bathe, and had ladies and 
maidservants with her? What did she find in a little ark 
among the flags? What did she name him? Why? Whom 
did she hire as nurse for the Hebrew child? Who brought 
him up as if he had been her own son? Where? Write, 
iN THE PALACE. 

Moses grew up as a young prince, for his home was with 
the king’s daughter. He was dressed as a king’s son, taught 
everything that a prince should know,—all that was known 
of the countries of the earth, and the stars in the sky, about 
art and music, how to write, how to rule over the people, how 
to build, and how to make war. Egypt was then the grandest 
country in the world; they had better schools, libraries,—but 
not of books like ours,—better artists, builders, and sculptors, 
than had ever lived before; and some of their work is now 
in Egypt and other places,—work more than three thousand 
years old. Moses lived in the palace forty years; he learned 
all the wisdom of Egypt, and shared in all the wealth and 
splendor of the king’s court. 

Where were all the people of Israel? What were the He- 
brews doing? Who had been set over them? How were 
their lives made bitter? Through all those forty years of 
palace-life for Moses, his people had been groaning and bear- 
ing burdens, carrying mortar, cutting stone, making bricks, 

and beaten by the overseers when the full number of bricks 
had not been made each day. One day, Moses walked among 
his brethren, and saw their hardships. He saw an Egyptian 
striking a Hebrew; he took the Hebrew’s part, and killed the 
Egyptian. The king heard of it, was angry, and wanted to 
kill Moses. Moses fled out of the country, and went to a land 
called Midian. 

Outline Arabia, or trace on map, telling of a hurried, lonely 
journey ; of miles traveled, mountains and deserts crossed, un- 
til Moses came to the south-eastern part of Arabia, to Midian. 
Write, By 4 Wet. There he sat down to rest. Some women 
came to druw water for their father’s flock. Men came, 
and wanted to drive them from the well; but. Moses stood up 
and helped the women, and watered the flock. Moses found 
a home with their father, Jethro, who was a chief, and the 
priest of Midian. Moses married one of his daughters, and 


lived there forty years as a shepherd, watching and leading 


the flocks of his father-in-law. Days and nights, months and 


years, he spent on the hill-sides or in the valleys with sheep 
and lambs around him, and his own strange thoughts for 
Did he have plenty of time to remember all he 
had learned, to think of his people, of his God, of the prom- 


company. 


ises to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob? 


One day, he had led his flocks across a wild wilderness, 
close to a mountain called Horeb, when suddenly he saw a 
A tree called a thorn- 
tree, because long sharp thorns grew on its spreading branches, 
seemed to be all on fire. Moses looked; he said, I must “see 
He saw the 
flames, and yet he saw, too, that the stems did not snap and 
break, the leaves did not wither nor shrivel in the fire. The 
He 
heard a voice out of the midst of the bush,—“ Moses, Moses.” 
Then he was told, “ Put off thy 
shoes from off thy feet; for the place whereon thou standest 
The place was holy, for Moses heard these 


strange sight, THe Burnine Busx. 


this great sight, why the bush is not burned.” 


bush was burning, but not burned. Moses stood still. 


He answered, “ Here am I.” 
is holy ground.” 


words, “I am the God of thy father, the God of Abraham 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.” 


Write, THe Catt. 
Moses hid his face, for he was afraid to look upon God, who 
had come in flame to show his power and glory, with a voice 
and spoken words to tell Moses that God was a covenant- 
keeping God, to call Moses by name, and bid him do some 
work for him. God’s presence made the spot so holy that 
Moses took off his shoes; for in that land the shoes were 
taken off in entering a sacred place, as men now take off their 
hats. God spoke in love and pity out of the burning bush, 


every cry, even the falling sparrow’s and the young raven’s? 
Does he see every tear? Did he see and know only the 
troubles of the Hebrews? How old was Moses then? All 
those eighty years God, while he listened and watched, was 
getting Moses ready to hear the call from that burning bush. 
This was the work for Moses: “ Bring forth my people.” Out 
of Egypt, out of slavery, Moses leading them. “Who am 
I” asked Moses, “that I should go unto Pharaoh?” The 
wilderness shepherd remembered Egypt’s grand kings, armies, 
soldiers, horses, chariots. And his own people—would they 
believe that a man from the desert could lead them? 

God said to him, “This shall be a token,’—the unburned 
bush of fire. Could Moses ever forget the sight or the words? 
The Lord told him he would bring his people to a land of 
green pastures and growing fields, with such flowers and 
bloom that wild bees should store honey in trees and rocks. 
To strengthen Moses’ faith, God said, “Certainly I will be 
with thee.” Could not he who kept the bush in the fire, keep 
his people in every danger? Yet Moses said, “1 am not elo- 
quent; ... I am slow of speech, and of a slow tongue.” God 
taught him by a question, “Who hath made man’s mouth?” 
Then God gave him the promise of our golden text. Need 
Moses have been afraid of king or people, with the Lord to 
teach him every word he should say? Washe afraid? What 
did God tell him about his brother Aaron? Paul said, “I 
can do all things through Christ which strengtheneth me.” 
Did Moses feel so? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. ISAAC H. HALL. 


Tur FLAME AND THE BusH.—The Orientals often liken 
the flame which did not consume the bush to the “ tongues of 
flame” which marked the descent of the Holy Spirit on the 
apostles. To quote an authority to show how that latter was 
regarded: “Ten days after our Lord’s ascension, when the 
holy apostles were assembled in the upper chamber waiting 
for the promise of our Lord, of a sudden, at the third hour of 
the holy Sunday of Pentecost, a mighty sound was heard, so 
that all men were terrified, and marveled at the mightiness 
of the sound; and the chamber was filled with an ineffably 
strong light. And there appeared over the head of each one 
of them something in the form of tongues of fire, and there 
breathed forth from thence a sweet odor which surpassed all 
aromas in this world. The eyes of their hearts were opened, 
and they began interpreting new things and uttering wonder- 
ful things in the language of all nations.” Such is a fair 
specimen of the current amplification among the Orientals, 
but their similes are too long to quote. The substance of it 
is that this was the same, or a similar, flame with that of the 
bush; that the apostles’ heads were not burned, nor their 
hairs, any more than the twigs of the bush; that had not 
Moses been too hesitating about his call and mission, he would 
have had a spiritual tongue of fire himself, instead of having 
a grosser and more earthly mouthpiece in Aaron. The bush, 
after all the researches, still remains a puzzle. The Hebrew 
evidently points to a definite species of plant, and the word,is 
near enough like a modern Arabic name of a plant, but that 
does not appear to grow in the Sinai wilderness. This plant 
would be a species of cassia. The Septuagint, which the New 
Testament follows, uses a word which answers to our “ bram- 
ble bush ;” that is, any thorny bush (or running plant) of the 
raspberry or blackberry kind. The naturalists and physicians 
of New Testament times used the Greek word in that definite 
sense; and Luke, the physician, must have known what it 
meant, when he used the word in chapter 6 : 44 of his Gospel 
(where our versions rightly render it “bramble bush”). In 
Homeric times, however, it meant any kind of prickly or 
thorny bush as well. The bramble is a plant too cold for the 
Sinaitic peninsula generally, though one botanist reports a 
rubus sanctus as abundant in that region; and the monks 
of the monastery of St. Catharine have a bramble growing at 
the traditionary spot of Moses’ bush, to commemorate the 
great event. The opinion of the modern Oriental Bible 
readers, if that is worth anything, is that the bush was one 
of their unspeakably thorny affairs, next to impossible to be 
pulled by the hands alone, and therefore “burned in its 
place” when they wish to eradicate it. It is very quick to 
feel the fire, and burns with much heat and crackling. The 
Latin Vulgate “rubus,” of the same meaning as the Greek 
word, would be worth considering if we did not know that 
that version is dependent on the Septuagint throughout. The 
Peshitto Syriac has a word substantially identical with the 
Hebrew etymologically, and it certainly means a rubus, and 
,» | probably the rubus fruficosus. In this case, moreover, we are 


word used only in this connection; but we have an abundance 


history, besides translations from Greek authors, and a num- 





and said, “I have seen the afiliction of my people, I have 


not forced, as in the Hebrew, to guess at the meaning of a 
of occurrences of the word in writings on medicine and natural 


ber of derivative words. The Syriac-Arabic lexicographers 
also define it by an Arabic word which means “bramble” or 
“brier;” that is, besides the rubus species, it would include 
some other rosaceous species. But the Syriac has a phrase in 
which the first word ,is this same one for bramble, and the 


caninus)—the dog rose. Thus the balance of evidence is in 

favor of a rosaceous plant, and probably a bramble, as the 

bush, rather than the assumption that the analogous Arabic 

word means the same. Accordingly, also, there is reason and 

knowledge in Pococke’s opinion, which rejects the bramble, 

as not growing near Mount Sinai, and proposes a hawthorn, 

which is a rosaceous plant. Pococke was an excellent Syriac 

and Arabic scholar, had traveled extensively in the East, had 

abundant common sense and sound judgment, and has left 
works which are standards to-day, besides others which, being 

pioneers in their line (as the Histories of Abulfaraj and the 
first edition of the Syriac Autilegomena Epistles), cannot be 
superseded. 

“Por Orr toy SHoxrs.”—It is generally understood that 

there is an Oriental custom of putting off the shoes on enter- 
ing not only a holy place, but even a house or a school. The 
shoes of the present day can be shuffled off or kicked off in 
an instant. There is a reason for putting off the shoes on 
entering a mosque, for the worshipers kiss the floor, touch 
their foreheads to it, and in other ways use it so that it is 
essential to have it clean—as clean is understood in the East. 
In the holiest place in Palestine, the interior of the Dome of 
the Rock in the temple-area in Jerusalem, those who leave 
their shoes at the door (and leave them they must) are allowed 
to put on slippers that are entirely clean, in which to walk 
over the stone floor. Indeed, a supply of slippers is kept 
inside the building for strangers’ use. But in our passage the 
words for “ put off” and for “shoes” point to a sandal fastened 
with a thong; and “loose” is 2 much better rendering than 
“put off.’ So the Septuagint renders it; and the passage is 
certainly alluded to, and all but exactly cited, in Mark and 
Luke, in what John the Baptist says about his unworthiness 
to loose the thong of the sandals of the one who is to come 
after him. In those two Gospels, John is clearly represented 
as alluding to Moses’ loosing his sandals at the bush; although 
we need look no farther than the common Oriental custom to 
see the general force of John’sremark. Yet with the allusion 
we see the manner of the speaker’s ranking himself among 
the list of ministers or servants in God’s house, into which 
the Son was soon to enter. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE CALL AND THE ANSWER. 
THEN. 

God called, ‘‘ Moses! Moses!” 
Moses answered, ‘‘ Here am I.” 
NOW. 

“T have called thee by thy name.” 
“ What shall J do, Lord?” 








THE CHARGE AND THE PROMISE. 
THEN, 
“Come now therefore, and I will send thee.” 
“ Certainly I will be with thee.” 
NOW. 
“To whomsoever I shall send thee, 
thou shalt go.” 
Lo, I am with you alway.” 








GOD’S CARE OF HIS PEOPLE. 


THE LORD SAID: 
HAVE SURELY SEEN THEIR AFFLICTION. 
HAVE HEARD THEIR CRY. 
KNOW THEIR SORROWS. 
AM COME DOWN TO DELIVER THEM. 


Rest in the Lord, 
And wait patiently for him. 




















HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“T love to steal awhile away.” 

“ God calling yet.” 

“T hear thy gracious voice.” 

“To the work, to the work,” 

“ How firm a foundation.” 

“Hear the call.” 

“ Rescue the perishing.”’ 

“Life has many a pleasant hour.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 
What home did the Lord provide for Moses in Midian? 
(Exod. 2: 15-22.) Unto what occupation did he call him? 


(v. 1.) When and how did Horeb obtain the name of “the 
mountain of God”? By what names is Moses’ father-in-law 


known? What was his position among his people? Why 
did the Lord determine to make a peculiar revelation unto 
Moses? (Exod. 2: 23-25.) In what manner did he attract 
Moses’ attention? (v. 2.) What isa miracle? Is it, or is it not, 
probable that this burning bush represented the condition of 





other one meaning “of a dog;” and the whole means the 


the Hebrew people in Egypt? Why did this people flourish 
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undér the severities imposed on them? What assurance 
have the people of God in all ages? (Isa. 43’: 2.) When 
would God have us turn aside our attention from earthly 
pursuits? (v. 3.) Why did Moses leave his flock to ¢con- 
template this sight? (Psa. 411: 2.) How does the Lord re- 
ward those who earnestly seek to know him? (vy. 4) Why 
did the Lord require Moses to put off his shoes when in his 
presence? (v.5.) How only can a place be made holy? 

In what relation did God reveal himself to Moses? (v. 6.) 
How long had it been since he had made a special revelation 
of himself as a covenant-keeping God? For what special 
purpose had he now appeared to Moses? (vs. 7-10.) How 
did Stephen describe this scene? (Acts 7: 30-34.) How early 
in life had Moses received a call to deliver Israel? (Acts 7: 
25.) Is it probable that he expected to deliver them from 
oppression in Egypt, or deliver them out of Egypt? What 
quality did he manifest in reply to his call in Midian? (v. 11.) 
Why can every man go confidently forward in the direction 
of God’s call? (v. 12.) If obstacles oppose his progress, how 
can he hope to proceed? (Matt. 17: 19, 20.) Name some 
of the mountains which Moses saw looming up in the path of 
his work. What directions did the Lord give him for the 
removal of these obstacles? (Exod. 3:13 to 4: 17.) 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions—1. What had been Moses’ occupation 
for forty years? 2. What opportunity had Moses for studying 
the desert? 3. How did he afterwards use his knowledge of 
the desert? 4. What was the age of Moses at this time? 5. 
What was the call of Moses? 6. What excited his curiosity? 
7. Why was the place called “the mountain of God”? 8. 
What is its usual name? 9. How were the Israelites like the 
burning bush? 10. How did Moses first perceive God’s pres- 
ence? 11. Why the repetition, “ Moses, Moses”? 12, Why 
should removing the shoes show reverence? 13, Explain 
our form of reverence by uncovering the head? 14, How 
did God speak of himself? 15. How did Jesus illustrate the 
resurrection by these words? 16. Meaning of “father” in 
“God of thy father.” 17. What further reverence did Moses 
exhibit? 18, How did God know the sorrows of the Israel- 
ites? 19. For what purpose had God come? 20. How is 
Palestine described? 21. What six nations then lived in 
Palestine? 22. What peculiar arrangement of words in “a 
good land and a large”? 23. State the words of Moses’ 
commission. 24. How did Moses express his humility? 26. 
What difficulties were there in bringing the Israelites out of 
Egypt? 26. What is called a token, in the last verse? 

Superintendent’s Questions.—1. Whose flock was Moses keep- 
ing? 2. To what mountain did he come? 3. To whom did 
God send Moses? 4, What was Moses’ errand to Pharaoh? 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——— 


A HANDY GREEK NEW TESTAMENT-* 


Among recent important publications in the New Tes- 
tament field, is a modest book with an ambitious title,-- 
The Resultant Greek Testament by Dr. Weymouth. 

It would be hard to justify the title of the volume; 
but, as a means of explaining it, it is best to tell what 
the book is, In brief, it is to the moré recent critical 
texts what Scrivener’s handy little manual is to Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; with this difference, 
that where Scrivener used, as the basis of his work, the 
third edition of Stephens, Dr. Weymouth occupies the 
body of his book with a text of his own, constructed 
from the various recent critical texts, but with the vari- 
ous readings of the editors given at the foot of the page, 
as*in Scrivener’s manual, This text is made up wholly 
from published editions; it has in no respect been de- 
rived from independent manuscript study; but being 
based upon the recent editions, Dr. Weymouth, to our 
mind wrongly, calls it The Resultant Greek Testament, 
as if the text which it exhibits were in all respects be- 
yond controversy. 

Asa matter of fact, the text is often based upon private 
preference, rather than constructed in accordance with 
the weight of evidence. Modern criticism is certainly 
in favor of at least bracketing Mark 16: 9-20; but in 
The Resultant Greek Testament this section appears as 
an integral part of the text, while John 7: 53 to 8:11 
is bracketed. It is surely due to a subjective considera- 
tion, rather than to a careful estimate of critical evidence, 
that the reading “/inon” (linen) is preferred to “lithon” 
(stone) in Revelation 15 : 6 (see, for instance, the Revised 
Version at the passage cited). The same might be said 
of the word “Son,” in John 1: 18, where the best recent 
authorities prefer “‘God.” In this case, perhaps, it is 
easier to defend conservatism. 

. In some recent critical editions, such words as “God,” 
“Savibur,” “Son” (referring to Christ), are not capital- 
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*The Resultant Greek Testament. By Richard Francis Wey- 
Pa i 5x7% inches, pp. xix, 6i4, London ; Elliot Stoc 
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ized. Dr. Weymouth comes back toa free use of capitals. 
Unfortunately, his system is not always self-consistent. 
If it is thought necessary, for instance, to print the word 
“spirits” in capitals in Revelation 1: 4; 8: 1, why docs 
the same word, in the same phrase, appear without capi- 
tals in chapters 4:5; 5:6? 

These, however, are mere surface blemishes, The real 
merit of the work is that it exhibits in limited space all 
the readings of the 1550 edition of Stephens, of Lach- 
mann, Tischendorf, and Tregelles; of Alford, Westcott 
and Hort, and the text presumed to lie at the basis of 
the New Revision; of the Bile edition; of Lightfoot, 
and Ellicott, for the Epistles of Paul, and Weiss for 
Matthew. Wherever the reading of any of these editions 
varies from that given in the text, the variation is marked 
by asimple system of notation at the foot of the page. 
Unimportant variations of punctuation are not noted, 
but whenever a change of puactuation affects the inter- 
pretation, the variation is carefully set down. One fea- 
ture of the notation is specially commendable. The 
name-abbreviations of the various editors are usually 
given in Roman type; but where it is known that fresh 
evidence, such as that of the Codex Sinaiticus, which 
might have modified the opinion of the editor, was un- 
known to him, the abbreviation is printed in Italic, 
Thus, “ Lm.” indicates that the reading given embodies 
the well-considered verdict of Lachmann; while “Zim.” 
calls attention to the fact that the verdict of Lachmann 
might have been different, had he been acquainted with 
evidence which has since come to light. 

A careful test shows that the general accuracy of the 
book is high, The volume is of a convenient size for 
the desk; it is well printed, with wide margins and gene- 
rous spaces. The numbering of chapter and verse is 
thrown to the outer margin, contrary to the inconvenient 
custom of many British publishers. As a whole, the 
student will like the work. With the present writer, it 
has stood the best test—that of every-day use for a suffi- 
cient period; and it has stood it well, 








WORK AND WORKERS. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1887. 


Fifth International Sunday-school Convention, at Chicago, 
THING 412.000 ssscceee A vevnvesion coccne cds codsnebed seccee coeseasoees June 1-3 





Tennessee, state, at Nashville......... dis oabonee se sveveseos April 27, 28 
Georgia, state, at Americus......sceseccesssensseeeees oucseee April 27-29 
Alabama, state, at Selms, ......000 scccccessossessesseececees April 29, 30 
Mississippi, state, at Jackson............ssesseceeesssereccoeseees May 2-4 
Illinois, state, at Decatur......... toedecccgeasyoscesssiconnasees May 10-12 
Tetas, State, ab Tyler. ..ccccccerscceccscccecsesccrec cosets ccsesenes May 10-12 
Louisiana, state, at New Orleans..........s.000 secsseeseees May 13, 14 
California, state, at Santa Rosa........ sec jadndeeseavencesan June 7-9 
Ohio, state, ab TLysia.........00. 0000. creocssesesesesonesecpoosecoes June 7-9 
New York, state, at Syracuse... ......000seccsssse socseesesves June 9-11 
Town, state, 0 Te BEGIN ce 6s dicsscccseres cecssessecccessece June 15-17 
Indiana, state, at Columbus...........scssescseseoee secoeeees June 21-23 
Minnesota, state, at Litchfield.............:-..sssses ssesesees June 28-30 





FIFTH INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 


Converning the plans for reduced passenger rates from 
the East to Chicago, Mr. E. 8. Wagoner, of Mechanics- 
ville, Pennsylvania, of the International Executive Com- 
mittee, writes: 

“My private advices from the railroad passenger 
agents with whom I have been in correspondence, to- 
gether with advices: received from Chairman Jacobs of 
the International Executive Committée, warrant me in 
assuring delegates and@ alternates to the Fifth Interna- 
tional Sunday-school Convention that redticed rates will 
be obtained, detailed information of which I hope to 
formulate in the next issue of The Sunday School Times. 

“The excursions will be baséd on the certificate plan, 
the same as in the case of the Louisville Convention. 
Delegates and alternates will pay full limited first-class 
fare to Chicago, and will be returned, over the same road, 
for one-third of the price of such limited fare, as certi- 
fied to by the railroad secretary of the convention in 
Chicago. 

“Delegates and alternates desiring entertainment 
must report to J. M, Hitchcock, 148 Madison Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, not later than May 25.” 





TWO NOTEWORTHY SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
BY J. W. CHICKERING, D.D. 


On the last two Sundays I have found myself among 
large companies of children and young people, in two 
different places, and under circumstances so different and 
so peculiar as to seem worth recording, It may be 
pleasant and useful for the thousands of readers of The 





Sunday School Times, parents, teachers, and scholars, 
to hear something about those two large schools with 
their different surroundings and methods. 

The first was the Sunday-school of the Moravians, or 
the Church of the United Brethren, whose ancestors, a 
century and a half ago, came, under the guidance of 
Count Zinzendorf, foom Herrnhut in Germany, and set- 
tled on the north bank of the beautiful Lehigh River, in 
what is now the flourishing city of Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania, : 

The church at present numbers more than thirteen 
hundred communicants; and it has its parochial week- 
day schools, where the children are trained in religion 
and in other matters by suitable teachers, and are giveh 
a part regularly in the church services, both on Sunday 
and on many other occasions. 

Among these special services is the “ love-feast,” on 
the Saturday between Good Friday and Easter, when 
many hundreds, both of parents and children, assemble 
in the grand old church,—or, rather, in the new one, only 
about eighty years old, the ancient building being now 
used for the German services. At this service, as I 
attended it, the Scriptures were read, interspersed with 
choice music, both vocal and instrumental, all having 
reference to the great events which occurred on these 
days of the year eighteen centuries ago. The whole 
assembly, young and old, joined with the choir, organ, and 
orchestra in pouring forth hymns of exquisite tenderness 
and beauty, some in the German language. 

At a certain point the choir and organ commenced a 
cheerful anthem, at which time several ladies and gen- 
tlemen appointed to the duty entered with large trays 
bearing, first, ‘‘ Easter buns,” of which each one of the 
great congregation was expected to partake. Next came 
the same servitors, bearing the same trays, emptied and 
refilled many times, with white mugs of hot coffee; all 
of which provision for spiritual refreshment was in due 
time consumed, except as some might have preferred to 
send the solid part of this Christian festival to a distant 
child-friend, or as a souvenir to some one who had for- 
merly joined with the sender in this touching emblematic 
service. The writer remembered one, at least, with 
whom, on a former visit, he had shared in this breaking 
of bread, who has now “meat that we know not of,” 
“food such as angels eat,” 

It is well known that John Wesley borrowed the 
Methodist “‘ love-feast” from the Unitas Fratrum, chan- 
ging the symbols to bread and water. 

One other of the peculiarities of religious practice in 
which the five hundred pupils in this Moravian Sunday- 
school are being brought up; can now only be alluded to. 
It is the Easter Sunday morning service, begun in the 
church at five o’clock, and finished in the ancient grave- 
yard at six o’clock: 

A German tune, meaning to the Moravians “The Lord 
is risen,” is sounded from the steeple at four o’clock, and 
again through the principal streets by a trombone band. 
The church is speedily filled, and when, in the reading 
of the appropriate Scripture lesson, interspersed with 
joyous strains of sacred music, the words are read, “And 
they went unto the sepulchre at the rising of the sun,” 
the great congregation, suiting the action to the word, 
preceded by the ministers and the choir and orchestra, is 
poured forth in a long double procession, under the 
venerable trees, through the broad gateway, into the old 
burial-ground. 

Here other hundreds are met, somewhat belated, or 
unable to find room in the spacious “temple made with 
hands,” the whole forming a hollow square among tlre 
thousands of graves, each with its white marble slab on 
a little mound,—a tesselated pavement of green and white 
covering many acres. Here the service of song and prayer 
is finished, with an accompaniment of bird music over- 
head, the Lehigh River rippling at the foot of the hill, 
and the Lehigh Mountain catching the first light of the 
bright spring sunrise; ‘‘a scene,” once said a now glori- 
fied friend, ‘as impressive as any we may expect to sée 
until the great rising day.” 

Little room, it is supposed, remains in the crowded 
columns of The Sunday School Times to speak of the 
other Sunday-school, very different in its surroundings 
and material, but hardly less peculiar and interesting. 
This was at the great Pennsylvania Training-school for 
Feeble-minded Children, at Elwyn, near Media. Here, 
amid spacious grounds and costly buildings, provided by 
practical philanthropists, with generous and constant aid 
from the Keystone State, are 640 “children” of our com- 
mon Father, of various ages and mental condition. More 
than half of the number are sufliciently intelligent to 
profit by the educational opportunities, both literary and 





practical, furnished at this excellent institution, with its 
large corps of skillful and faithful teachers, under the 
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general direction of the presiding officer, 
Drs Isaac Kerlin. From these a large 
Sunday-school is gathered, which is con- 
ducted with admirable order and success. 
The writer recollects seeing, on a Saturday 
years ago, an uncommonly well-drawn 
colored object-lesson on the blackboard, 
ready for use the next day, which, to his 
surprise, was found to be the work of an 
inmate on whom the Creator had bestowed 
this special gift, which he had retained, 
as if by way of compensation for much 
mental infirmity arising from various 
causes, 

I would like to say more of this noble 
institution, with its beautiful hills and 
dales, its gardens, both useful and orna- 
mental, affording pleasant and heaithful 
labor, and the variety both of studies and 
amusements, suited to various grades of 
mental development, wisely planned and 
carried out with regularity and success, by 
which these shaded lives are illuminated. 

Let both children and parents who may 
read this be thankful for the continued 
and progressive existence of that grand 
old missionary body, the Moravian Church; 
for such fruits of Christian philanthropy 
as are daily ripening in Elwyn, paradise 
of the feeble-minded, and in the homes 
made happier by the return, or continued 
improvement, of the weakest, but not least 
beloved, lamb of the household flock; and 
especially let us all be thankful for un- 
impaired intelligence, and remember that 
responsibility, both for knowing and do- 
ing, is measured by capacity and oppor- 
tunity. Where much is given, much will 
be required. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
109,000 copies, Advertisers are free to examine 

subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
tng rate is $1.00 per line, with discounts of 
Jrom 5 per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent 
on an advertisement running ayear. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
—S year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last. page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the requiar rates. ; 

The Horsford Almanac and Cook Book 
mailed free on application to the Rumford 


Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Old Orchard House, Old Orchard Beach, 
Me., March 29, 1887. To the H. W. Johns 
M’f’g Co., 87 Maiden Lane, New York. The 
Old Orchard House was painted with two 
coats of Johns’ Asbestos Paints, in the Spring 
of 1880, It has had no paint since, and is 
still in good condition; in fact, looks better 
to-day than any other building in this place, 
painted with other paints, with not more 
than one-half the time of wear. The paint 
has given perfect satisfaction, and I should 
certainly think of using no other. E. C. Sta- 
ples, proprietor. jé3> Samples and descrip- 
tive price lists free. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 
25 cents per year for illustrated monthlySunbeams, 
with elegant chromo. Sunbeans, Port Jervis, N.Y. 


SPURGEON’S 


TREASURY OF DAVID 


Is the most important and practical commentary of 

theage on the PsaLms. Philip Schail D.D. 7th 

(final) volume (with index to entire work) just ready. 
Per volume, cloth, #2. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS. 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


schools. Two new methods. Send six 


HO cents for samples. GOODENOUGH 


& WOGLOM, 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


SCHOLARS (QUARTERLY. 


20 Cents a Year. Send for sample copy. 
Moward Gannett Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. 


TO COLLECT money for special 


objects in Sunday- 








OMPLETE GUIDE TO FANCY WORK 
* FRER to any one sending 25 cents in stamps or 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


T. ¥. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


CUORE, an Italian School Boy’s Journal. By Ep- 
MUND DE Amiciis. Translated from the 39th Italian 
edition by Isabel F, Hapgood, 12mo. $1.25. 
In this delightful volume, so unconventional in 
form, so fresh and energetic in style, Signor de Atmiciis 
has given not only the heart-history of an Italian lad, 
but also a very vivid and attractive picture of modern 
life in italy. He isa genuine voy who is supposed to 
write the story, and all the events, incidents, and ob- 
servations are seen through a boy’s bright young eyes. 
The descriptions of school experiences, of festivals 
and publ c ceremonies, of scenes in city and country, 
are all fall of color and charm, and are inspired’ by a@ 
genuine love for humanity. 
SIGRID. An Icelandic Love Story. Translated 
from the Danish of Jon THorpsson THORODDSON, 
12mo. $1.25. 
A quiet, unpretentions story, neteworthy for its art- 
lessness, its careful delineation of scenery and charac- 
ter,its variety of interest, and the refined humor in the 
author's quaintly fruitful portrayal of the primitive 
and picturesque life of the inhabitants of Ultima 
Thule. The fortunes of Sigrid and Indride make an 
idyllic love tale which attracts because it is true tothe 
instincts of finer natufes the worldover. Nearly every 
phase of contemporary manners in Iceland is touched 
upon, and revealed with the skill of the true artist. 
THE PICTURE OF PAUL. (The Disciple.) By 
the Rev. H. Kk. Haweis, M.A. The fourth volume 
of Christ and Christianity, 12mo. $1.25. 
The Literary World page : “Mr. Haweis contends for 
a rational estimate of the New Testament records as 
distinct from an absolute divine and infallible book.a 
position which we hasten to say need in no way im- 
ly that he is other than a profound and loving be- 
iever in the New Testament.” 
INITIALS AND PSEUDONYMS. A Diction- 
ary of Literary Disguises, By WILLIAM CUSHING, 
A.M. 8vo0, cloth. $5.09, 
A new and revised edition of ‘a work which no ref- 
erence library, no librarian,no literary reporter.and no 
fully equipped bookseller, can afford not to possess.” 
PROFESSOR JOHNNY. By the author of 

Birchwood Fitch Club and Riverside Museum. 

12mo. $1.25. 

“It is the very book that the parent, watchful of the 
moraland intellectualdevelopment of children, would 
select out of a hundred such books as are regularly 
published for the young.”—Boston Globe, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO,'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Poetical and Dramatic Works of 
Robert Browning. 


An entirely New Edition, from new electrot 
plates, after the latest revised English Edi- 





tion. In six volumes, crown octavo. Now 
ready: Vol. I., containing PAULINE, Para- 
celsus, Strafford, Sordello, Pippa Passes, King 


Victor and King Charles, Vol. II., contain- 
ing Dramatic Lyrics, The Return of the 
Druses, A Blot on the ’Scutcheon, Colombe’s 
Birthday, Dramatic Romances, A Soul’s 
Tragedy, and Luria. Cloth, $1.75 a volume ; 
half calf, $3.00. 


His Star in the East. 


A Study in the Early Aryan Religions. By 
LEIGHTON PARKS, Rector of Emmanuel 
Chureh, Boston. 1 vol., crown 8vo. $1.50. 
ConTENTS.—The Religion of the Son of Man; Veda- 

ism; Brahmanism; Transition from Brahmanism to 

Buddhism; Buddhism; Christ’s Keligion and Budd- 

hism ; Hinduism; Zoroastrianism; The Perversion of 

the Gospel; The Future of Christ’s Religion. 


This book is an important contribution to the study 
of comparative religion, written from full knowledge 
of the literature of the subject ; from personal observa- 
tion in China, Japan, and India; and in a spirit of 
generous appreciation, 


*,,.*% For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 
BOSTON. 


THE MAY CENTURY 


contains two articles of rare 
interest on 


PHARAOH. 


The first describes the find- 
ing of the tomb of Rameses 
the Great, the Oppressor of 
the Hebrews, and his queen. 
In the second, Prof. J. A. 
Paine advances the novel 
theory that this Rameses was the father of his 
own royal wife—the “ Pharaoh’s daughter” who 
found Moses in the bulrushes. The articles are 
illustrated with more than thirty engravings, 
from sculptures and paintings, and from photo- 
graphs of mummies. They are of special interest 
at this time in connection with the International 
Sabbath school lessons. The May CENTURY, 
ready April 30, contains also the first of. Prof. 
Atwater’s papers on “The Chemistry of Food 
and Nutrition,” presenting the subject in prac- 
tical form, and investing it with a domestic in- 
terest. There are many other illustrated arti- 
cles, stories, etc. Sold everywhere. - Price, 
35 cents. 

THE CENTURY Co. has just issued in book 
form the Rey. Dr. Chas. S. Robinson’s Sunday 
evening lectures on the Pharaohs, treated in 
the light of the recent remarkable discoveries. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 











Sunday-school librarians should send for the cata- 
logue of P. F. Van Everen, 116 Nassau St., New York. 





noney fora six months’ trial subscription to Farmand 
ome. Book containsé4 es @ 500 lustrations. Club 
five,@l. FARM AND HOME, Springiield, Mass, 


A. S. Barnes & Co. 


are pioneer publishers of Hymn and Tune 
Books for Congregational singing! The 
first was Mr. Beecher’s famous “ Ply- 
mouth Collection,” of which a hundred 
thousand copies were sold. The last and 
best is President Hitchcock’s “Carmina 
Sanctorum,” which presents the result 
of thirty years’ experience in this line of 
publication. It contains but 746 hymns, 
set. to the best music, with complete and 
scholarly indexes, and in bold, handsome 
type. Names of authors and composers, 
with dates, are given on every page with 
each hymn and tune,adding great interest 
and value to theservice ofsong. The book 
is making rapid headway. Not less than 
twenty churches have taken it during the 
last few weeks. For returnable samples, 
specimen pages, and descriptive circulars, 
prices, etc., address the publishers, 
A.8. BARNES & CO., 
111 & 113 William St., New York. 


DITSON & CO.’S 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC 


ranks with the very best, and no Sunday-school man- 
agement should adopt a new singing-book without 
carefully examining one of their “ tried and 
true” Sunday-school song books, 


VOICES OF PRAISE {%r:, 1:22.68 “oars 

c.L. Hutchins. Mustie and 

etry dignified and classical, but not dull; in fact, 

right and enthusiastic. Very large collection for the 
money. 


SINGING ON THE WAY (> $2.02" dor) by 
Mrs, Jewett, ably as- 
sisted by Dr. Holbrook, whose noble compositions are 
known and loved in all the churches. ‘This, like the 
book above mentioned, does excellently well for a 
vestry singing-book for prayer and praise meetings. 


SONGS OF PROMISE (0; 802s dor). 3-3 
Hoffman,—the first highly gifted, musically, and the 


second the author of many hymnsof refined and beau- 
tiful quality. One of the newest books. 


SONG WORSHIP (on sna°R $e"eharinin both 
celebrated compilers, composers, and leaders, and the 


latter well known as having had charge of the music 
at many Chautsuqua meetings. 


For other good books, please send for lists and cata- 
logues. - 





For a lovely little book for the young children 
of a Sunday-school, look no farther than FRESH 
FLOWERS (25c., $2.40 per doz.), Emma Pitt. Sweet 
hymns, sweet music, pretty pictures. 


Mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


HULL’S 
Children’s Day Service 


No. 3 is Now Ready! 


Consisting of eight piecrs of new music, selections of 
Scripture, recitations, ete. The music is the best we 
have yet issued for Children’s Day, and can be used 
with any similar service. 


Price, 5 cents; $4 per hundred, 


We start with an edition of 100,090 copies, which 
will only about supply our regular customers, If a 
specimen copy could be placed in the hands of ever: 
supt. in the country, A MILLION COPEL 
would be required to meet the demand for it. 

We expect to be able to fill all orders on the day re- 
ceived, but if the bulk.of them are delayed till the last 
moment, as is often the case, we may run out when it 
is too late to print more. Therefore we say: 


ORDER EARLY! 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND CLERGYMEN Can have A 
COPY FREE for examination by sending their ad- 
dress, inclosing a stamp to prepay postage. Address 


ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


CHILDREN’S DAY 
GOSPEL OF THE FLOWERS. 


A beautiful service of Scripture, verse, and song, by 
the Rev. E. S. LORENZ, 
Prices: Each, 5 cents; per dozen, 50 cents; per 100, 
$8.00; per 100, postpaid, $3.25. 
(Sold by WARD & DRUMMOND, New York, 
and by dealers everywhere.) Also by the publisher, 
W. J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 


NOTES OF TRIUMPH 


for the Sunday-school. 
By E. 8S. LORENZ and I. BALTZELL. 
Selling very rapidly. ‘One of the best of its class,” 
Round and Character Notes. 


Postpaid, 35 cents: per 100, by express, $30.00, Pub- 
lished by W. J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio. 


THE GLAD REFRAIN. 


By LOWRY & DOANE. 

















The cheapest as well as the strongest and most use- 
ful Sunday-school song book ever issued. Try it. 


Price, $25 per 100 copies in board covers. 
Specimen pages free, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, New York and Chicago. 


ty »” The great S.S. musicbook. Un- 
GATES AJAR. limited praise from eyery where 








He has serial numbers, gummed and perforated, in 
ers that uated 


all sizes; also rt book can 
to Sit books of any aise. ate ad 


Single copy, 35 cents, $3.60 per dozen, $30 per hundred, 
Y" to: Miptg lookin fora changein sthain g-books, 
J. Kurzenknabe & Sons, Harrisburg, Pa. 








WAIT FOR THE ONLY 
AUTHENTIC AND AUTHORIZED 


BIOGRAPHY OF 


HENRY WARD BEECHER 





MORE MATERIAL DISCOVERED! 


As is well known, MR. BEECHER made 
a contract with us just before his death for the 
publication of his Autobiography. When he 
died, it was at first supposed that very little of 
it was written, BUT ON A MORE CAREFUL 
EXAMINATION, A GREAT AMOUNT OF 
MATERIAL HAS BEEN DISCOVERED, 


WRITTEN BY MR, BEECHER HIMSELF, 


THEREFORE, A LARGE PART OF 


This Life Will be Autoblographic, 


and it will be completed from notes which 
Mr. Beecher left, by his son, WILLIAM C. 
BEECHER, and his son-in-law, the Rev. SAM- 
UEL SCOVILLE, assisted by 


Mrs, Henry Ward Beecher, 
The Full Account of the Great Trial 


and the greater part of the work from 1860 
up to date is 


Written by Mr.Beecher Himself. 
PROSPECTUS WILL BE READY VERY SOON. 


DO NOT BUY 


or take up the canvass of any other life, 
as this will be the StaNDARD. 


— 


This is the ONLY BOOK the sale 
of which benefits Mrs. Beecher and 
her family, as they are LARGELY 
interested in the PROFITS. 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


CHAS, L. WEBSTER & CO., 
3 East [4th Street, New York City. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


CHILDREN’S DAY FLOWER SUNDAY 
OR ANNIVERSARIES 


will find everything that can be desired,in the fol- 
lowing list. , 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY or FLOWER SUNDAY. 


CHILDREN’S DAY ANNUAL No. 1 with Ser- 
wice. Price, 5cts. each, or 5vcts. per dozen by mail, 
postpeid ; $4.00 per hundred by express, not prepaid. 

PRAISE THE LORD, wiih Service. Price, 
game as Children’s Day Annual. 

FLOWER PRAISE, By Clara Louise Burnham 
and Geo. F. Root. A short Cantata. Price, 20cts. each 
by mail postpaid; $2.00 a dozen by express not prepaid. 


ANNIVERSARY SONGS FOR 1887 4 


Containing new and beautiful Songs written es- 


: pecially for this occasion * 
By ROOT, SHERWIN, DANKS, MURRAY, &c. ; 
Price, same as Children’s Day Annual. 

PUBLISHED BY 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0 


And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 
tS TOR SALE BY ALL MUSIC AND BOOK DEALERS, 


Pocket Lessons for Sunday-schools, Fulltext ofyear’s 




















lessons. 68 pp., 234x434. Fits vest ket. Recommended 
hy leading workers. 6, 10, 15, 2B. dealers have them, 
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“(EF UNTIL JULY Ist, ONLY.-@2 BOOKS BOUGHT. 
TO INTRODUCE THE PHILADELPHIA | ADIES? HOME JOURNAL | we want at tne on n00K8 we con 


Into A MILLION FAMILIES ON TRIAL for SIX MONTHS, wo offer to ladies who have never before sub- find. If you have a large library or 
scribed for the JOURNAL-—this offer is not for old subscribers—a SPECIAL sayy rice BARGAIN during the small parcel of books you do not want, 
months of May and June. This OFFER WILL BE WITHDRAWN JULY ist, AND NOT OFFERED ACAIN, 


pas We will mail a copy of the send us your address, and we will call 
nee HALF PRICE! Capres nome sournat | 2nd examine them. We are always 
to any address for SIX MONTHS ON TRIAL, and also send to prepared to buy and pay the cash at 
ON LY same address OUR OWN §PECIAL and EXCLUSIVE, once, whether it amounts to five dollars 
ENTIRELY NEW, ORICINAL and PRACTICAL or five thousand, 
Y i OUTE 5 Uld Book St 

EMBROIDER i AMPING OUTFIT Leary’s ook Store, 
Designed a7 3 the supervision of Mrs, LOUISA KNAPP, Editor of the Philadelphia LADIES HOME JOUR- 


AL AND PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPER, expressly for the subscribers of that paper 
and NEVER BEFORE SOLD FOR LESS THAN ONE DOLLAR. No. 9 South Ninth St. 
pth ethernet aennenonsnan nT TTT eT NOS SSS Se 


The designs are all new, and include ———- Yoa can make money (First store below Market St.), 
the latest idens in embroidery. All large “— withit by doing stamp- 
r 


_ ing for others,and save Ladies Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ga@ymoney dy do- White | Social | Mothers’ 


pcomnian. Home Journal Cross | Purity | Mectings 


Tracts.) Series.| Series. 
Practical Housekeeper 3 ots.each.| 3centseach. |Samples,ic.each. 


2$2 per100.| $2.00 per 100. |60 cents per 100. 


Miss Willard’s new White Cross Manual, 
telling how to organize, etc., 3 cents, a Fees 
by the W. C. T. U. Publishing House. 

40 0, 0 0 0 GEO, C. HALL, 161 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
SUBSCRIBERS wf 3 — tha 
. other perhaps o. Ge tates : riled TEACHING IN THE S. S. 


WHY NOT MAKE IT 


A MILLION! 


to put the JouRNAL into a 
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PRICES, 
HEAVY PAPER EDITION: 
¥ A months, = Designs, 6% cts, 


Back wetsbere ont 30, per 100, 
CARDBOARD EDI Nt 
ee Designs, = cts, 








walliten “iamdilice £0 for 6 months on trial, and ask ~ Back numbers only 60c. per 
Sis " aes them to pay so small a sum of money that every Sample set of the Heavy Paper Edition sent, operate 
ape9 comprises sit foe ‘needle work an d Uf A wotnan in these United States can easily afford it. for 10 cents; Cardboard Edition, 15 cents, 
TERN IS hE OL WORK Gt Ev, ve ot tis soversl wnne tterns The LADIES’ Home JOURNAL is elegantly WM. H. HART, Jr., Publisher, 
instead of ion of the B DE ; y 
= ahnott section SAOH BOR illustrated and handsomely printed, and 
’ six ex it designs for ins and ; agar | is filled with original matter cnly, written 242 Chestnut Street, Philaderphia, Pa. 
Bowl. éto., for Tray Olot' for an eg for its columns by such well-known 
ec sala Heat pacar Ti Ree Hume emcee ts en | wate SECRETS OF SUCCESS 
fare to Outi expres forte THEAE DESIGNS A CEN TUE St sei aso, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Or, HOW TO MAKE A FORTUNE. 
h Outfit i <i EARS, Bramping RKERS Pepreeennd PATENT " 
ETHOD. without Paint or Pow mp and with tions for “9 pa thiadve Tt) Rose Terry Cooke By HILDRETH, 


Description of a Few of the Patterns Contained in the Outfit. Will Carleton me samous Poet, eter of ees eee, Mi te if give 


ve 
ALPHABET ‘sairirlrisis| Josiah Allen's Wite Ribs Si ate st Sa Eee 
a ded i ‘inches dl a i H 1 d or mailed, on receipt ‘of price, ow 
arion marian J. 8. OGILVIE & CO., Ric 
Fain L SKIRT. 2 ANKET PATT TERNS Christine Terhune Herrick P.0. Box 2707. 31 Rose Street, New Kork, 
e 


—Each of th cwensy, long, 


with separate acon cf fh tiiees 2 for ea Jennie June Zhe famous Fashion Writer. The Lothrop Magazines, besides giv- 


Vall oemeaiee \o Ze— 
— Sore enc eae ny Eta eaaie mee 










Harriet Prescott Spofford ing pleasure each ve wa , are “. bole 

ands great many more; too many to tell of, b to both parents and children. Baby- 
rare ype sto lp mice land, 50 cents a pulled to ban Awake, 
7 Phe best of it fait fo practionl all ho way through $2.40: five of them % of ‘all 





by which we mean it is suited to 
for 15 cents; any one Ay 5. Lothro 
YAN? Bh SATE ETH of Fale? Coanjieny, Beshie: ? 
bs oe of “Betsey and I Are Out,” “Over the 
Hills to the Poor Iouse. “~~ HOW TO 


Se os MM BILAUS 








rm ATC AL HOUSEKEEPING MASTERS 
TINK TERHUNE HERRICK. 
conraae DINNERS, DAINTIES & DESSERTS 











for aiternoon teas or evening companies, with oy bom contain 
ee Sampies of of Doyley Designs: Sample of Flannel Skirt Design. table matiners and z gvening compent of serv- . cid ppecifications a 
Warrow v vine. with ell soallog te for gi he a. bin al Ne, at oak with i boo. Ne. G- ing and garnishing, st-paid on_recei , ey 26 conta bon 
Cine cont ¥ o. 6. itp scallops, of little sprigs, to use ay 
over A whole page for Mothers and Care of Children. S. OGILVIE « 





The Patterns in this Outfit are all New Designs. ARTISTIC NEEDLEWORK Department, fully i 31 itose Street, New Yorks 





listrated, edited by M y ~ 
rigwnes et OUSE PLANTS.—by EBEN 
Ri ad ree ee Tuesuctions, re] xX FO R '») 
EES AY Questions A Answered ¥ @ man, because Woacheors’ Kibies. 


women fever get seh ‘experience, and real T. NELSON & SONS, 42 Bleecker St., N.Y. 




















knowledgé never comes without it. 
2 ja” HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND MAXNEBS. —_ 
Seen Kanaan aow ted end nt doy ai 
coy OHNSON Ww o and not do thin 
Ny SS a bn when i sorts of things that make fol vane Send SIX CENTS for SAMPLE SET and price tine. 
_ der where you were born if you do them (or Mm, WM. . ANGELL, 354 Fourth Aveé., N. ¥. 
<ase don’t do them) wrong. VAGESUNDAY-8CHOOL Catalogue 
. J opm AND MATERIALS.—by Mrs. J. H. Free. Tibracy books Keripeure text cards, 
YS BERT. Quick re mf of new t ine and Say Hes oF all kinds, e latest and best 
Q NS , oa in ‘the stores and dresem. aking aunts of list ever issued A givin retell |and het prices, 4 
A A ts) § ro poet, Hladelphia, Bo Boston.” actical if GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM, 122 Nassau Bt, N. 
~ > ons, C articulars " 
: SP sasayns; oy Bevis oe AS IS and hard to Gat of but easy for you, bet! FREE : ze ty ‘Nv. ix AN SCHOOLS 
, by ee Ls anit. ee os y } “ so re picture sop agen Sampl f THE ILI RE Eaee TrORof theInt ti 1 
! — SILL t of the Internationa 
GED = CARE ‘AND. TAB . S'S " ee OEE MAKING—by i ote 4 lessons, 60@. a year. T. J. MORROW, Minneapolis. 
G) si SLE GOVE E DES SLONe : felling women how they may make money for 
7) 
: b EARNED ee 3G Ne  enoee LIBRARIANS 
| Fach ei a" Save time, labor, and books by using Ray 
ri wy ia, 16 18: inches hes long ry 6 orf wide. ats for ie sine, Ippon Hibbon work, b Sele atch ne, ate Handmmely p¥inted and beautifully {llustratod CAERIGU! bs anak aren Bunce | ease” 
past oe nais pattern lo aloue 14 38 One curved Lares Ke A. “yy Berns, lise inches, to matem Hose syrar e best artists in the country. i 








en oe DES} At a tel ‘ Mrs, LOUISA A eeaPP, Editor. 
ne 6 rt 
oni Mind Be HGN'S—One w joo wide ramping pattern “Ope arp fre toon byex16 inches. One wide Braiding | Mrs, B.C. EW 
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shes, One wie fabenseat? |. THR CHILDREN'S HALLELUJAH, 
¥ DES GNE_One vet of outline designs. all new. rey ‘Onila Toadine | Boe Mrs. JAS. H. *LAMBERT Py J. HW. ROSECRANS and J. H. FALLMORE, 
retty Pei Gin erik Keltee One set of flower designs, yt The tet Ja mpine Hare Daisies, largo Poppy, Lilies, ete; MY Is @ new Sunday-school music book that pleases the 
MISCELLANEOUS DESIGNS One design for fir slumber pillow. “Dreams of the Forest," Six de- C RTS. Publis er majority of those who examine it. Look at It before 
8 for Doylies: Cherries, Piums, Peaches, Pears, ete, Oup and Saucer. Sugar Bowl, ete.. for Tray Cloths, ete, selecting for your school. Sample copy for examina- 
ts of other designs for various uses, in Embroidery and Painting, consisting of flowers. sprigs, fornn, birds,ete. FIFTH & CHESTNUT STs.. PHI. ADELPHIA. tion malled, 6 be relataad IY aoa sored, Address, 
f ; FIRST EDITION, 80,000. ‘ 





ANNIVERSARY MUSIC. The Children of Lion, LIYMNS:TUNES “Wy TECOME, ONG for Sendeysateok: 


CHURCH Words and music, costs but $.00 per 100 copies. 
Six new and besntiful pieces, adopted by the Brook- Large enough collection for any school. Fours eparate 




















lyn Sunday Bet n001 Uni ‘ A new Bre —| Endorsed by Fook cnt vot Bend numbers issued. Send for maple copies. 5 cents for 
"$e 25 per 100 , ma ii, tpaid. Sam- 3h each number, ¥F. H. REVELL, Publisher, Chicago, 
ples, 5 cents cacti eae A bright, new service of Scripture and song for Chil- Bi ingle copy, post ld Single cipy, id 
WARD & DRUMMOND dren's Pay. arranged by Mrs. TF. KE, ene as er hundred, or pind 
116 Nassau Street, New York. pe . sneha by mall fre j capt Kg A eo nes 38 i JNO. B. BUE, Jr., Pa ts ate eRe In ordering goods, or in making inguiry 
uw . roh St. elp. = 
CHURC MUSIC.—Bonum Est in F,10c. ’ J ’ 9 no advert 

N “Cantate Domino tn F23e. Deus Ales | Bushnell’s Porabl Letter Copying Books ane sac wr publi “aby ~~ ply of 

12c. Benedic Anima Mea com are sent free by mail, for inspection, to persons who di 0u wil oblige wher, ab Wi 
by red Ma xson. Evening Prayer, H. Leslie S ry My s. Seng sire to see them with a view pure’ tohabe. These oe y g ’ ae 


not above mailed, po pos tpeid, upen recelpt t ot 


Ke, oO nary n op advertiser, by stating that w the advere 
Beatle PARE bea Lod Chestnut Be, Phila Pe. Coe Anep ee re iegasois i aod ret Sine plac Spee er tisement in The Sunday Sohoot Times 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
‘TERMS OF SUSSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES {8 published weekly 
the following roy which include postage: 
« ONE COPY, $2.0°,a year. The same price per copy 
for any number,oy’ copies less than five. ‘lo a new sub- 
scriber, half price ($1.00). 
», 10 “AMISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
ei price (50 





CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a 8chooi unite In subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
igllowing low rates: 

FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) tor new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
Jess than five. 

TEN TO NINETEEN-COPIES, one year, $1.25 each for 
old subscribers, and pall price (63 cents) for new. ‘The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
jess than ten. 
< TWENTY OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and rege (60 cents) for new, ‘The 
total number of both ol 
lers than twenty. 

Ifa school has bad a club at one of the higher rates, 
and wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one at & 
lower sate, it Ts of course free to do so. 

FU SMALL SCHOOLS, By an equitable plan, the 
gnialler schools, which cannot well form large clubs, 
bave the benefit of the very lowest club rate, It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
echoo!l is less than twenty, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 

apers be accompanied by @ statement that the num- 
ber of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers in the school. This does not 
mean that every (eaeher must actually be a subscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full nuinber of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, in or- 
der to secure the required number. Any number of 
copies in excess of the required number, may be sub- 
acribed for at the same rate. Teachers belonging to the 
same household may be counted as ONK in making such 
a statement of the nwnber of teachers in a@ schoo For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one houseliold, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription need not be for more than 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

WHC ARE “ NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? '3y anewsub- 
scriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
any time during the past two years, 

he shifting of a subscription from one member of 
a household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate, 

FREE COPIES TO CLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade (whether it is made up 
eutirely of old subscribers, or of old and new together, 
er entirely of new subscribers at the half rate) is en- 
titled to an additional copy free, excepting in the case 
of any club for less than ten copies formed onthe 
“Small School” plan (given above). When very large 
clubs are formed, the organizer shall be entitled to one 
additional copy, free, for every twenty subscribed for. 

HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. ‘The papers for 
acilub will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers, ‘The papers for a 
‘club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one t-oflice, and others in the 
same school get theirs another, the papers will 


sent acco: nely. 

Difflerent schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
ene the nanie of the school should be mentioned in 

eo 


rder, 
Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


bscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
nged should be careful to name not only the post- 
ice to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All add should includ 
both county and state. : 
If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
gon. than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
ic n will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 





SE FE I aoc cnnccene. crcccccncccsceeeee eccsctes 
THE HALF-RATE GL Aw hes been adopted because of 
the belief that no doe Judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for securing a fair trial of the 
. A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 


one year only. 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber bevond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 

erefore be made early. 

Encugh copies of any one issue of the paper, to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stonghton, 27 Paternuster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive yearly or half-yearly sub- 
scriptions for The Sunday Schoo! Times (the paper to 


be sent, postpaid, direct m Philadelp! to the sub 
ecr! 8) at the following rates :— 
brom 1 to 4 copies, 0s. each, 
“ 6to9 x 83.6aq “ 
Wceoples and upwards, 7e.6da. * 


When a number of'copies are thus taken, the papers 
will be sent elther singly to the individual addresses, 
or in a package to one address, whichever may be pre- 
ferred by the subscribers. 

JOLIN LD, WATTLES, Publisher, 
103! Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


ADVERTISING RATE 
$21.00 PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION, 


subject to the following discounts: 
DISCOUNTS FOR AMOUNT, 








On orders amounting to $50. . . Sper ct. 
eA “ 200... 2.10 * 
“ o 200 ‘ x ‘ 16 “ 
“ “ 800 . e a 20 “ 
“ “ TO % 6 ‘ 25 A) 
“ . 1.00 . wi 30 “ 
ae es 1600. . .33 
4 = 2,000. . .40 “ 
- pa 2,500. . .45 “ 
‘ “ oy 3000. . .50 * 
~An advertiser is entitled to the highest discount 
Which the entire amount of advertising done by him 


‘im auy one year will secure, 


DISCOUNTS FOR TIME. 


On orders for 2 imsertious . 5 per ct. 
“ ie rh nae aia 
“ “ 8 “ a ae 
“ “ 13 “oe P. oe 
of . 20 o “4 . Psy “ 
“ Ld 26 ny d 7 30 “ 
“ “ 39 “ * tan os 


“ “ “ R “ 


F - - 
No advertisement of less than 5 lines inserted at 
time rates on a contract for variable space. 





An advertiser may use either scale of discounts, but 
cannot combine the two. 

Advertisements conditioned on an appearance on 
the last page, will be charged an advance of twenty 
per cent upon the regular rates, 


» Address all communicatiods about advertising to 
THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, Philadelphia. 


and new together to be not; 


ONT 
Allow Your Cloth- 
ing, Paint, orWood- 
work washed in the 
old rubbing, twist- 
ing, wrecking way. Join that 
large army of sensible, economi- 
cal people who, from experience, 
have learned that James Pyle’s 
Pearline, used as directed on 
each package, saves time, labor, 
rubbing, wear, and tear. 

Your clothes are worn out 
more by washing than wearing. 
It is to your advantage to try 
Pearline. 

JAMES PYLE, New York. 
For sale by all grocers. 


RKouGuH, Rep, 
CHAPPED 


—— ANd ~—— 


scaly Skin 

PREVENTED BY 

Qticura 
' 
-; Soap ¢- 

ORTURING SKIN. BLEMISHES, ROUGH, 

cracked, scaly, and reddened skin and hands, 
are speedily overcome by that most exquisite of 
| mp eautifiers, the CUTICURA MEDICATED TOILET 
SOAP. 

It stimulates the sebaceous glands to pour out the 
sebum or oily matter designed to lubricate the skin 
and scaip and keep them healthy, and thus pre- 
vents blackheads, pimples, and many forms of s. 
blemishes not affected by any other soap. 

For preserving, freshening, and beautifying the 
complexion and skin, and imparting that velvety 
softness and whiteness of the hands so much de- 
sired, it is incomparably superior to all other Skin 
Beautitiers, 

Sold everywhere. Price, *. Prepared by. the 
PorrER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass, 

4aa3-> Send for ‘‘ How to Beautify the Skin,” . 


BR ABY’ Skin and Scalp preserved and beauti- 
fied by CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 
ASK FOR 


tes Naps 
OVER 100 VARIETIES’ 3p 
ADAPTED TOEVERY TASTE AND USE. 








—- 
Ye 
“J 











- EXQUISITELY PERFUMED 


VIELDS A CREAMY LATHER SOFTENING 
AND BEAUTIFY/NG THE SHIN. © 


COLGATE & CO. ‘N 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer At to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa, 


Choicest of all Toilet Soa 
COBB’S Free trial sample mailed to 

COMPLEXION | any address 

so 























postage. A. Hi. COB 
P. Eranuiecturer Boston Mase 


THE KEYSTONE WASHER “-:" 


made. 
Every one is warranted for five years. Circulars free, 
¥F. F. ADAMS & CO., Erie, Pa. 


Staten Island | BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & C0, 


PROPRIETORS, 


DYE, CLEAN, AND RE-FINISH 


H DRESS GOODS & GARMENTS 
ancy yelng without ripping. 
7 Send for circular and price list, 











Eeahment| «sei Sesh eee 
SUADISTIMENG .t0 norte Charies’st.. Baltimore. 
DYEING PRICE-LIST FREE. 
LEWANDO’S. 
2 W. 14th Street, New York; 
17 Temple Piace, Boston. — 


a 6 oe LADI Ss, enamel your 
= tard ranges twiee’a year, tops 
I. re once @ week, and you have 











the finest-polished stove in 
the world.« For sale byall 
grocers and stove dedlers, 














0, MILLION 
worn during 
the past six 
years. . 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

ist.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

24.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 

“DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 

is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
389 Broadway, New York City. 








FOR BOYS > GIRLS sxes8t0 12778: 
SUPPORTS stockings and underclothes from 
the SHOULDERS. No stiff cords. No uselesa 
harness to bother, Fits beautifully and with perfect 
ease and freedom. Will WASII. Wears splen- 
didly. Best and Cheapest. Try one, For sale 
everywhere. Sample by mail,75 cents. FOY, 
HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 





Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 

Forstyle, comfort, health, and durability has no equal. 

Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regains its shape af- 
ter pressure, no matter in 
what position the wearer 
may sitor recline. Avoid 
inferior imitations. See 
that each bustleisstamped 
Innproved “ Lotta.” Send 
Sor price-list. COLUMBIA 
RUBBERCO.,SoleM’fr’s, 
, Boston, Mass. 
For sale by all the leadiag dry-goods houses. 


Se THE CINDERELLA 


WHITE WIRE. BUSTLE 


who do not wish xtreme 0 faaiiion, 
4 pe 


SENT BY MATI on receipt of price. 
250. WESTON & WELLS MP'G CO. cmetemes 


* Geopd SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
are sold at all.Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them, 




























Hardwood Mantels, Tiles, Grates,etc. 
HAS. L. PASE, 337 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


a 


PATENTS 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washington, D.C, 
Wo charge unless patent is secured, send iF ieoaies, 








|SILK DEPARTMENT. 


MESSRS. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Have selected several large lots of 
Rich Sitk and Velvet Novelties, in 
Figured, Striped, and Plaid effects, 
which they will offer during this 
month from $1 to $2: per yard ; 
they have been originally sold at 
from $2 to $5. 

Orders by mail receive careful 
and prompt attention. 


James McCreery & Co., 
Broadway and Eleventh St., N.Y. 
THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $53 PANTS, 


( Vests to match, cut to order, $2.25.) 





It is apparent to every thinking person that our cone 
tinued success amust arise largely from steady cus- 
tomers and repeated orders from the same buyer. 
When we send out a pair of pants, it is our earnest 
desire that it shall be so pleasing to the buyer that he 
will order again, and we try our best io make it 
so. That we succeed in a marvellonsly large propore 
tion of cases, is shown by our established success and 
growing popularity among buyers f'om the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. But every 
one Knows that in custome 
made goods misfits some- 
times occur, and so they do 
witb us, Itis, in such cases, 
of great importance to us 
that the buyer shall be sat- 
istied, and unable to com- 
plain of our methods, and 
that is why. in such cases, 
we are not only willing, but 
anxious, to make that man 
another pair or return his 
money, which we do with- 
out regard to the fairness of 
the complaint. We say to 
all, we do not wish to Keep 
your money unless you 
are satisfied to keep our 
FAMOUS PANTS. How caN 
WF. BESO LIBERAL? This 
is the secret. Our goods 
are a wonderful bargain at 

he prices, & buyers won’t 
‘eturn them, provided the 
fit is all right, and it usually 
is. Send 6c. for package o' 

nae and Self-measurement rules, to which we will 
add a linen tape-measure, provide’ you mention this 
paper. Or, if you cannot wait to see samples, mention 
the color you prefer, send us INSIDE LEG, HIP, and 
WAIST measiires, together with $3 and 35c. for postage 
and packing, and we will send them, nicely packed, 
by mail or prepaid express. Phe American Ex- 
press Co., Boston (capital, twenty million dollars), 
will reply to all letrers addressed to them asking about 
the Plymouth Rock Pants Co.,—its methods and re 
liabiliy. PEWMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 
18 Summer Street. Boston, Mass. 











This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made, 





BRAINERD & ARMSTEKRONG SPOOL SILK 
CoO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





UTTON HOLES.—Our Family Buttonhole Attach- 
ment goes on ordinary sewing machine, av 
managed. Makes perfect and durable butionholes quick, 
Price very low. Send 2c.stam por eT lars & samples 
of work, TheSmith & Egge Mfg. Co., 16 E. 14thSt., N.Y. 


USE BROWN’S : 
FRENCH DRESSINC. 


Beware of imitations. 


GATS “EYE 
: | 


GARF*PI 


a 

The Gem Cat’s Eye is so called because it possesses the 
peculiar ray of light or glisten seen in a eat’s eye in the 
dark. [have a limited stock oniy, and offer you one for 
only 44 ets,, post paid. The same in Ear Drops, choice, 

'%3 cents, Send Stamp for large ilustrated catalogue of Mineral 
Cabints, Agate Novelties, Indian Kelits. etc. Trade Supplted, t 
H. H. TAMMEN, 935 16th St., Denver, Col, 
























x s ““woon's"’ 

2 \&8 GENUINE SELECTED 
° FS SPICES. 

3 ® Aromatic, 

Ps 





Pungent, Economical, 
o THOS. WOOD & CO., BOSTOR. 


LOW’S ART TILES 


GRATES, AND FIREPLACES. 
W. H. HARRISON & BRO,, 1435 Chestnut St., Phila, 
Send for illustrated catalogue. Mention this paepr. 











In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this papers ou will oblige the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday Schcoi ‘tienes, 
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SOHOOL TIMES. 








hi de aha 





Cocoa, trom which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing lese than one cent @ 
i cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids ae 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers jrocers everywhere, 


v. BAKER k os Dareesstt, Mass, 





ENGLISH “PLUM "PUDDING 


jen home: pene, Ma More conveni 
men nenvew pst and M4 


QUALITY OF EVERY “Cal “cl GUARANTEED, 


No sol need incite the can. No acid ever used in 
Gering. I your grocer don’t keep it, wietea 





iACOA- 


OS nETA | 


The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use, 
wires no boiling. Invatuable for 
pa it oe Buy of your dealer or send 

for trial ©.WILBUB & SONS, 


_———_¥--—_ 
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ORCANS. 

Highest Honors ét all Great | World’s Exhibitions 
since 1867, 100 styles, $22 to $900. For Cash, Easy 
ee PIANOS. 

rT] 

The new mode of piano construction invented by 
Mason & Hamlin in 1882 has been fully proved, many 
excellent experts pronouncing it the “ greatest im- 
provement made in planos of the century.” 

For full information, send for Catalogué, 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANO CO., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


Redick Organs: 
nde Catbed 
usic Hall, Cincinna’ 


CHURG SH ORGAN Sok 


ry pertot thecountry. Weinvite gt 
ew retylesof P inion o R OEY 3 
an 
ORGAN ISTS.f Saareate invited to 
for or all otomene Vp ye lee 
d 


aaotention 
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cations rained tS) 
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WHETHER YOU WANT A 


PIANOGORGAN 


It will pay you to write to the 


BEETHOVEN WlANd- -ORGAN GO., 


Washington, rren Cos, New Jersey. 
ORG AN ow ree CATALOGUE a FREE | 
ied and nnd rile ae marotortares a and ware mit 


ot iting i Gol wasiti ao iw i MieEY. 




















CHURCH AND. PARLOR, FU FUTURE 


BAXTER 6, SWAN, 244 3 ot SL, “Phlaelbia, 


SS 
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BEECHER. 
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Book Agents Wanted ! 


FOR “THE BEAUTIFUL, THE WON- 
DERFUL, AND THE WISE.” 
Oneagent sold 261 in Salem,O.,in ten weeks; another 
200 in 8 weeks in Pa,; another 104 in 15 days in town 
500. Inexperienced bo ade $70 first week in N, C. 
Over 50,000 sold, vone, Poetry, and Susie, well 


rates. My om meee Introduction by ‘ner 
er 


war a by aad nt Bi 4 IST 7. TER. 
INSTON & CO., e008 rch St., Phila. F Pa. 


iG Oa i's E EE é uick! HER 


mire Ln bach because so HE from 
be ots ped ‘and PA, a ty hand enge edina 

he very Selling im- 
mensely Quick ‘ts thew wor On week. 


$2 
paces ‘ghaniags Free? Gute, BO conta. 


REY A wretch 











ealls all others 10 tol. 
illustrated 





fore ray eran tee Brice dorm, ben fc 
EV. HEN 
Hen ny apts 


66 N, 4th St., ‘rode atiae Was 





SHAW, APPLI 
Manufacturers of of PULP HT SUITS, 


Me __Ben ma or chen 
Furniture. Send for circulars. 
CHUR tH Stained Glass. KR. GEISSLER,. 
Banners, 127 W.8thSt., New York 
- 4. & R. LAMB, 
S. S. BANNERS f2irt*> 
Po... c A el 


Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 ta $10. 


Silk or merino. Send for illustrated price-list, C. A, 
HART & CO., 133 N. 3d Street, Philadelphia, 
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ia : Five Senare + é del ous, eran 
aa ig “WOOD'S” PURE 
fants = LAVORING EXTRACTS 


3 EXCEL ALL OTHERS. 








Made of the Granulated 
Leaves of Fragrant 
American Sweet Herbs 
SEASONING & Choice Selected Spices. 


Wy SUFFER 


From weakness, lassitude, brain-fatigue, 
sleeplessness, or nervous trouble ef any de- 
seription, when CROSBY'S VITALIZED 
PHOSPHITES will keep you tn perfect bod- 
ily and mental strength? It ts used by all 
Physicians who treat nervous or mental dis- 
orders. 56 West 25th Street, New York, 
Druggists, or mail, $1.00. 


pPp*® exRason HEINE'S SANITARIUM, cs- 
6 











ished in 1868, for treatment of rheumatism. 
patice sont, o Ber ralysis, and many chronicand nervous 
diseases ve resisted all other treatment. 
cage, mp Sap aehiioniel pine steam, electricity ‘(faradic and 
geiranic), sitz beths, rest, and diet employ A fe- 
= le cornet mr lady patients. ‘First-class accom- 
oda ivalids from a distance, 
609 Vine Street, Philadelphia, Pa, eleaeiitaaed 


MERNIA OR RUPTURE. 
Correct and successful mechanical treatment @ gpe- 
ciaity at “Seeley’s Hard Rubber Truss” Hstabt., 1347 
Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, a5 approved and adopted 
by the world’s mostem nentsurgeons. Apartmentsfor 
ladiesand children. Bend 25cents postage for r catalogue, 


UST IN PROPORTION 2th Jnfant,te prop- 


peat and quietness in the naannale Remem- 
idge’s Food is nostranger. Used for 25 years. 
in cans, 35 cents and upward. Sold everywhere. 














Asky our Sunday sehool 1 supply, Ine heuse for 


BIBLE LESSON PICTURE. 


‘ BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. — 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Rybools Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
RANT TED, Catalogue sen} Free. 


"VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cinginnati, 
| MeShane | Bell “Foundry 


finest Orede of Bells, 
r 
Send f ter Frice 2 nd Ce Catal oe Kadiead 


arenseace' Per d a y * patch timore, Ma, 


INCREASE YOUR LIGHT. 
We propose tosend by maila sample bur- 
ner that will double your light, never 
break chimney, extinguish like gas with 
safety, fit the lamps you have without 
chan nie Jost One Dollar each. A, J. 
Wht ENER, 468, 2d St,, Philadelphia, 


CHURCH SEND FOR CATALOGUE To 
LIGH T| Wheeler Reflector Co,, Boston. 


Philadelphia Agency, 9 North 13th Street. 


CHURCH LIGHTS: 


Kerosene Chandeliers, ets, Pul; ndards, 
Hoa N RussReL & Dav, at Barclay Se, sian York. 
asa, Lamps, a! nd Fixtures © ond for catalogue. 


BAILEY REFLECTORS FOR CHURCHES 
all parts tot ae others that bend for 5 as 









































BEFORE You BUY, F BICYOLE 


OR GUN se 
Dayton, Ohio, for new Ba Aina 





QO Bay MAIL. 
Gotameenene ‘ood optic’ 
i eee osryetin 2 oda reeaoare ee 


doin stamps to QUEER & Chestant §t.,Phila, 





REPAIRING AND geccindshund 
Bacon TANT RICY LES, G 
and taken in KLOKANGE. 









pte aid, gua free 








FVERY HOUSE-EEEPER should have one ofour Prnrscr Caurev 
Tacx Toots;saves time, labor and ‘a wastod,| pains caused wh 4 pounding 
Gagere. Saraple UF mail Mo. Agts wanted, Langs, 1212 Market, Phila, 





in your own 
35 to $6 Me eet ae 
ee ¢ sgttckel ae 
buys th Bampleand A, d P ist f 
uy lamps. W teapel age, Dees by malt 





$5 to $10 Al DAY. Bez,2"4, comen 
ween ingiin te r. gitnd aie tooubeee ts 
every day in he ear ermsfree, J.H.Earle, Pub.,Boston 


EXCELSIOR CARPET STRETCHER. 





Sells rapidly. BIG. 850,000 sold. 
Asente wan Wray or ieeveling. mple —_ 
R..W. MONTROSS, Galien, Mich., Sole M 





MONEY made canvassing for Sunbeams. Send 2 pptampe 
for outfit. SunBEamMs, Port Jervis, N. 





5000 Book Agents WantedtoSeR | 





EDUCATIONAL. © 4 
ba tak TEACHERS’ AGaECr, 16 Asto# 
Place, New York City. W.2. Kern, Secretary, 


RS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Home School for | 
‘Young Ladies, 4085 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, 
Fifteenth year begins Sept. 21. 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new Dllus 
trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJEE, Boston. 


CADEMY & COLLEGE at DeLand, Fla. The 
urpose of this Institution isto give in the ae 

ful climate of Florida as thorough and ania se edu 

tion as can be secured in the best New En and 

Send for catalogue to J, F. ForBxgs, Pres., 


RIENTAL Entertainments. 

Sauahbrah just from India. New out- 
fit! Impersonates now ali a of na- 
tives. riental Lecture B ae 
(200 other lectures), 58 W. 23d St., N 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL, 


John C. Green Foundation. 


It is desirable that soqmenstins should be made 

from three to six months in advanee of date of en- 

trance. For catalogue, containing courses of study 

and calendar, address 

Rey. JAMES C, MACKENZIE, Pu.D., 
LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J. 


BRYNMAWR COLLECE 


A COLLEGE FOR W 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadel; rte. Offers 
graduate and undergraduate courses fn Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, French, 0 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, including Gothic 
and O14 H High German, tory, Political Science 
Physics, Che Peep Biolo vincinding Botany, an 
lectures on Philoso ymnasium with Dr, Sar- 
nt’s apparatus comp ete, Pellowships (value, ed 
n Greek, English, Mathematics, History, and 
ogy. For programme, address as above. 


ABREES’ Ss a paibnng A? BUELL wTEe 
NCY, Syracuse, N. Y., may be eopeniet 
on to fon 5 suitable teachers, enhiesverm 


EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new I 
trated Calendar. Address E. TOURJEE, Ane 9 


“STAMMERINC,” 


STUTTERING, and all Nervous Affections 
of Speech Permanentiy Cured, 
































Mr. P. 8. P. Conner, No. 126 South 18th pom ss aeons 
wrote to an inquirer as ‘follows : I giv oe ma pleas 

answer your letter,since I have n — ——- ve £08 
Prof. Johnston aud his method of curt ng stammert 
and this is based on actual results familiar to me 
over 2 years. In that time both my son and nephew 
have been cu: stammering by Mr, Johnston. 
Both cases were so bad it was istressing to hear their 
effoits at speech, Four weeks’ practice u Under 
Johnston remoyed the difficulty of articulation. It 
has not returned. I believe he can cure any case of 


stammering that is curable, Previous placing my 
son under Prof. pening “4 treatment, I called _—_ 
Geo. W. Childs, prop. Phila. Ledger, who heartily en- 


dorsed his method. 
For further Coe ae address 


Prof. E. § JOHNSTON, 
Institute: 11th and Spring Garden Sts, #b nlladelpbia, 


sEausianr ease 





And All Nervous Pete: in of ECrED. 
THOROUGHLY CO 
“ Unquestionabl Me Aldeion’s Ieee ‘onto ip tne largest, 
pam nown and most successful o kind in Ame 
¥. World, For full etorsnad on, testimonials 


—* yh pupilsand eminent send forcircular. 
1. H. ALDRIOM, © West 14th Mt., New York. 


A 





LOUS 


OVERY. . 


ingots unlike co ot Oi oe readin 
in seeveelinn tan 
Classes, 


Wandering. i. An book le 
ucements 

we opinions in full of Mr. Ricuagp A, 

Hons. W. W. Aston, Juba P. Bans 

MINO oon, Rev. ee eery le 

Mark ae and rd other ee 

237 Fifth Ror. Lis a”... York. 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


For particul are, aoe a 
3384 ft iat a Street, Philadelphia. 




















| SWINE TOURISTS, TAKE NOTICE, 
Need teeren coals Sart eae 


OSxrort & en, 
1226 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 








THE STRONGEST GLUE IN THE WORLD 


Tested at 1620 poun inch at New Orleans FE: 
sition, isthe genuine) LE AGES LIQUID GL 
made’ onl vad Russin Cement Co., Gloucester, Mass. 


Samples matied for 200. needs Beware ofimitations. 





RINT: oer sie pit Ts size, $8. 
a, r size, set 
Wane, aay. je, printed ‘airebcions 
fot: tamps for catalogue 


CARDS Erste. iP Oo Masia Ct. 


BI TOOL Scroll Saws, Tool Chests, 


Pachiaiov'eond Brpenter’ 8 Ea 
lmer, Cunmi. 
(Limited), 607 Mar et St,. Philadetphin, I Pa: 


SERMON PAPER. 


sounle. and PRICES mailed on a lication. 

















JOSEPH GILLOTTS| 
STEEL PENS 


Sorp By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout THe WORLD 
“GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-I878. 


PENCERIAN 











TEEL PENS’ 


Are The Best 


STERBROOK 
STEEL PENS 











ARE YOU | PAPER BY MAIL. 
OUT OF 
PAPER? Se vAmiEnm™ 


Papers, which we sell BW SHE POUND, from 
15 cents upwards. 
SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 
Stationers, Hngravers, and Printers, 
178 to 184 Devonshire Street, Boston, Manas. 





postage, etc.) for our com- 
plete sah of eam pice, , represent- 
ng, in the various styles and 
sizes, nore than 





row Ew: 1 Prices in n the United States. Tene by ae by the 
pound. .—Sell direct from milis to the con 
esheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and 








senmt, Pb ana” Stationer Rasiphe anton, 








a. 
pomnber of sheets to a pound, sent ant receipt of AG 
tty PSE PAR 4 —> 4 eta, 


| 
| 
| 
| 








_THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘TIMES. 


“~~ 


[April 30, 1887. 
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HE TAKES THE CAK&, 

Clarence—Really, Miss Minnie, everything in your 
home seems so bright that I would like to steal the 
principal agent. 

Miss Minnie—I cn easily assist you in that line. 

Clarence—Now, really, you overjoy me. 

Miss Minnic—Ou! It’s voi y simple. Buy a cake 
of Sapolio and you can go home happy. 

** She is handsome that handsome does.” 
The girl who uses 


SAPOLIO 


beautifies both the house and herself. 
‘Try a cake of it in your next house-clean- 








ing. No. 2. _ (Copyright, March, 1887. 1 
oy DEBENTURE BONDS 
oO AND 


GUARANTEED MORTGAGES, 


Debentures 5-10 years payable at 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A. 


Secured by deposit of guaranteed mortgages with 
THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO., Trustee 


Call or write for full particulars. 


THE NEW ENGLAND LOAN AND TRUST CO., 


160 Broadway, New York. 





PHILADELPHIA ACENTS: 


The Real Estate Trust Company, 


1340 Chestnut Street. 


Townsend Whelen, & Co, 


308 Walnut Street. 


Go "Zo B%o 
The American Investment Company, o , = 


metsburg, lowa, with a id-up capital of $600,- 
surplus 675,000. offers first’ Mortga: e Loans 





drawing seven per cent, both principal and interest 

guaranteed, Also 6 per cent 1-year Deben- 

— secur 108 per con cent of first Mortgtee 

Liaw heidi crus: by tue Marenmtibe brant Cove: 

t. cer 
periods under ‘one yaar: Write for full information and 
neces to the company at 150 Nassau St., N. ¥. 
AL. ey Vice Pres, and General Manager. 

wow. io = JSr., | 46 Walnut Street, Agents 

for Philadelphia. 


south" hthe 

Sound and Reliable 

INVEST FARM MORTGAGE co. 
aie LAWRENCE, KAN. ~ ieee” 

EE ge 


y's Ten FearD. ures, bared upon its paia 
by ; p Gnpital and experience, of over 86. 50.000, NN ‘o Joases, 
a 
to 500 investors, ‘eelte circulars, forms 








or Office. 





Capital, 500 


half ti the amount of 
Collects Tents. 


ee 


DO YOU CARE 


above the price, and imported. 
We had better make it all plain: 


samples of either or both. 


This Company transacts a m poner 
* and takes general charge an 

Receives deposits of money be mR e by check, aaa allows 
interest thereon; also rents Safe Deposit Boxes in Burglar- 
Proof Vaults. 

Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, etc., 
and executes Trusts of ev ery description. 

Becomes Surety for the faithful performance of any Trust 
Acts as Transfer Agent or Registrar of Stocks 
and Bonds of Corporations or ce 9 es. 

Issues Policies of Title Insurance to 

3; also Policies of Special Insurance against Decedents’ 
Debts, Mechanies’ Liens, Judgments, old Ground Rents, etc. 

Collects Ground Rents, Interest on Mortgages, Dividends, 
and Income of all kinds whatsoever. 

All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and 
apart from those of the Company. 





THE REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
NEW GRANITE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 


Io. 1840 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Capital, $500,000 


00. Charter Perpetual. 


neral Real Estate business, 
ement of Property. 


al Estate and Mort- 


OFFICERS. 
President, FRANK K. HIPPLE. 


Secretary, WILLIAM R. PHILLER. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM F. NORTH. 
Real Estate Officer, THOMAS B. PROSSER. 


Directors. 


Frank K. Hipple, William M.Singerly, Charles W. Henry, 
Henry C. Gibson, John Wanamaker, John F. Betz, 

Lemuel Coffin, 
Beauveau Borie, Edward T. Steel, 


George Philler, Thomas Dolan, 
R. Dale Benson, 


Solicitor, GEORGE JUNKIN. 





PHILADELPHIA MORTGAGE AND TRUST CO. 


322 Chestnut St. 


ooo. 
OFFERS SAFE INVESTMENT SECURITIE 


and its own FIVE PER CENT. aL SFA 
ST BON 
D O/ MORTGAGES reiicteits eerie cetera 


two 
e Capital of the SSS. Ye 


mortgage. 
em icsex: INTEREST A ALLOWED ON DEPOS 


CEO.D.KRUMBHAAR, “BENJ-MILLER > R.T.McC 
ag 


AGTER Ur, one .JuUN SITS. 


Banes. Wm. H. 


TO SAVE $4? 


Drecrors ow 4 wi my Pa koe Ss Gan b, Baller, Bice W my ice 





There’s an easy way when we give you what woulébe reasonable at $10 for $6. 
It’s a pair of Trousers; ready-made; our own manufacture ; the goods — 


- They’re as fine as Germans make; we got an advantage in the price, and 
got as many as if we expected to sell them all over the country. 
We do, They'll make desirable suits—many of the patterns. We'll send 


For $1 extra we'll make them up to your own measure. You're sure 
enough of a fit in the ready-made at $6, though. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


oA HAT IX, 


$. ie. COR. SIXTH AND MARKET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 





SHIRTSBYMATIL 


60 cts., unlaundried, or 75 cts. laundried, 
/ postpaid. Send size of co 
inches.) Catalogue 

_¥ACTO Y, 1aT---149 N. sth8t., Philad’ a, 


ENTS. LADIES, 15 CE 


SELFLFASTENING CUFF HOLDER. 


ed beg ot ne pine. Sample pair by mail, 15 cents. 








S. PATTISON €0., Washington, D. C. 





ean nformation, Branch (iiees In N.Y. City and | 


a ¥. Office: 187 B’war, ©. C. MINE & BUA, Agts. 


From May 1 1887, prices for Lake View 


lots will be as follows: 
For Inside Lots, $10 each. 
* Corner ‘ le 
‘* 6 and 10 acre tracts, $20 per acre. 


TROPICAL LAND CoO., 
P. 0. Box 158, Jacksonville, Fla. 
THE TRAVELERS OF HARTFORD. 

ORIGINAL ACCIDENT rt. or AMERICA, 


LARGEST IN THE 
Aliso, BEST 0 OF LIFE COMPANIES. 


THE REALESTATE TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 1340 CHESTNUT STREET. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


nee and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Manhattan Life insurance | Co., New York. 
YOU HAVE LIVED AND WON. 


For example of its operation address the Company, 
giving 5 yourage. 





fteTs Bonds and other inv estments, Send for 
4° ii Lis ts. § Ss, - KEAN & ©CO,, Bankers, Chicago, li. 





KEYSTONE, WATCHES aest 


po ay dl for them. 
926 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





ASE your GROCER for CEREALINE FLAEES, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’s | 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


For 18 BS hn ou G FOR ERS We liare al tae 


test Novelties 
i aertage ne 
an ae all points. 


ous VLANTN ately ‘by 
3 TO 12 PLANTS Sl. $20,525 


urNewGu 






Climbing Vines, and ya Fe 
Address TUE DING Bree Ce rks on 
2EE NA “Os. 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co. P ‘a. 


BURPEE’S SEEDS 


4 warranted first class. Send for illus. catalogue. 


varieties of eees. PP iihe best aoe s ly Shrubs, es 
ower 


Atlee Burpee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bulbs and Plants. Our new 

Giant Pansies are the largest and 

fifiest in the world. Twenty-five 
® cents 


b. 
JOMN LEWIS CHIL Queens, New York. 


ANNA will & E the SONG 
BIRD RD MANNA of cage ESTORE | by ‘Graggiste. 
* Package of Fronefield’s Cattle Powder for 


FREI Horses,Cattle.and Poultry, The best made, 
ee FRONEFI ELD, 346 Dillwyn St., Phila., Pa. 


“WORTH DOING. 


Write the Hartman Steel Co., Limited, Beaver Fal 
a for illustrated circulars of the Hartman PatentS 
ire Door Mat and their Patent Steel Picket Fence. 























ESTABLISHED 1728. 


A most palatable and 
nutritious 





COCOA eS 


If your grocer does not 5 hoon tt, som send for free ne to 
AUSTIN, N , & 
Importers and Wholesale teed NEW YORK. 










YOUNG LUTHER, 


atthe 

‘ HomMkE oF MRs, Corra. 
| SLocomRr’s STRATFORD- 
PON-AWVON. And very many 
other new & beautiful Etchings, 
Engravings, Photographs, etc., 
Suitable for the most elegant 
dal Gifts or other uses, all 

§ being by the best artists. Also, 
Mirror Paintings. The 
most tasteful PietureFrames 
All the ROGERS GROUPS. 


J. $. EARLE & SONS, 


816 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 








Carpet buyers had better purchase of J. & J. 
Dobson, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Phila., 
in order to receive full value for their money. 
They retail Carpets of their own make, which 
are reliable in every way. 


ALL GOODS UNDER REGULAR PRICES. 





We believe the iollowing ww be Lie wlgaah vargain 
ever ofiered in dress stufis. It is an 


— OOL SUITING CLOTH, 
OUBLE WIiIbDrH. 
3 SHADES < OF GRAY, 
3 SHADES OF BROWN. 
Price, 29 cents. 
Actual value, 45 cents. 


a sent to any part of the United States or 
Canada. 


Ly H. BELCHER’S CRYSTAL PALACE, 
Eighth and Filbert Sts., Philadelphia. 


Our Crystal Palace Journal is jfotioa weekly at $1.00 
per year. It is the only home journal sold for the price 
America. 16 pages per week, 832 pages per year. 
Sample copy! sent SOrScens ! ste temp. _ 


THEAMERIGAN 
“MAGAZINE. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

This Magazine portrays Amerie 
can thought and life from ocean to 
ocean, is filled with pure high-class 
W@iterature, and can be safely wele 
comed in any family circle. 


PRIGE 25c. OR $3 A YEAR BY MAIL. 


Sample Copy of current number mailed upon re 
ceipt of 25 cts.; back numbers, 15 ects. 


Premium List with either. 
Address: 


B. T. BUSH & SON, Publishers, 
130 & 132 Pearl Ste, N. Ye 

















AN ELEGANT, ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
Devoted to the Interests and Pleasures of 
the Youth of Every Family Circle, 


Now in its Fourth Volume, 


10¢ Three Months 10) 

8 on Trial. C. 

YOUTH PUBLISHING CO., 
CHARLES MacNay, 


Business Manager. 
Box 8470, NEw York Crry, N.Y. 


0 UR ~ A’16-PAGE WEEKLY, 
EDITED BY 

J. H. VINCENT, D.D, 

Y 0 Uj T 4 Beautifully Dlustrated. 

ONLY $1.50 per year, 


Sample copies free, if you mention this paper. 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Bway, N. Y. 
INTERNATIONAL S. 8S. WALL MAP EZ, 


AP OF 


HGY PT 


THE SINAITIC PENINSULA AND CANAAN, 


48x72. Compiled with great care from best authorie 
ties and latest discov: ries, Large boid letters, casily 
read at adistance. Shows the following: By colored 
lines, the route traveled by the Israelites from Egypt 
to Canaan— A large map of Mt. Sinai and vicinity—a 
plan_of the Camp of the Isrzelites—The Stations of 
the Israelites, where ineptioned in the Bible, and 
their Identification. Hdndsomely-, colored... Sent 
prepaid on re ceipt of price. Mounted on Rollers 
and Varnished, #5.00. On Fine Muslin, $3.50. 
A. H. EILERS & CO., Publishers of Sume 


lay School a St. Louis, Mo, 








192 pages ; 44 colored maps , 60 colored diagrams. Con- 
tains complete railroad map of every state, territory, 
and country in the world, with statistical tables, ete. 
Fiexible covers, gold side stamp, and red ed 

marvel of cheapness. Sent postpaid, to any address, 
for 25 cents. 5 copies for $1.0). Postage stamps taken, 


E. B. GOODNOW, Box 1687, Boston, Mass. 











ihe y School Times intends to admit advertisements that are Should, however, advertisement of net in be inad' inser’ 
Sunday only A = en io iy: ie an oney good standing vertently ted, 


that they lose 








